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A WEARY HOUR, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
It was a weary hour. 
I looked on the lily-bell, 
How holy is the flower! 
It leaned like an angel against the light; 
“© soul!’’ it said, sighing, ‘‘be white, be white!’’ 


I stretched my arms for rest, 
I turned to the evening cloud— 
A vision how fair, how blest! 
‘Low heart!” it called softly, ‘‘arise and fly, 
It were yours to reach levels as high as I.”’ 


I stooped to the hoary wave 
That wept on the darkening shore, 
It sobbed to me: ‘Oh, be brave! 
Whatever you do, or dare, or will, 
Like me, go striving, unresting still.’’ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The California Senate, on March 14, 
voted in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment extending full suffrage to women. 
The amendment had already been adopted 
by the Assembly. Three cheers for Cali- 
fornia! 


TT ————= 


The Tucson Star says of the Arizona 
House of Representatives : 


The Legislative Assembly passed the 
woman suffrage bill by a vote of 17 to 7, 
which shows that the measure is popular 
with the people, and indicates that there 
are a number of rising statesmen in the 
Assembly who have taken off their hats to 
the rising sun, and who clearly see the 
drift of public sentiment; for, as sure as 
the day follows the night, woman suffrage 
will be the rule in every State and Terri- 
tory within the next ten years, and every 
public man who makes his record against 
this right of American womanhood will 
be retired from politics. This is the edict 
of the progressive American spirit which 
has taken hold on the people. Now if the 
Legislative Council will show as much 
regard for the rights of American woman- 
hood as has the Assembly, the eighteenth 
Legislature of Arizona will become the 
most famous in the history of the Terri- 
tory, both at home and abroad. 
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Of the action of certain members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature in forming 
themselves into a committee to canvass 
the House against woman suffrage, the 
Springfield Republican says: 

This procedure is disagreeable, no doubt, 
but woman suffragists must not mistake 
about its nature—it is simply politics. It 
is like a combination of free traders, or 
silverites, or greenbackers. It does not in- 
volve moral turpitude unless some of the 
votes were got by log-rolling or other 
trade and dicker. About its thoroughly 
benighted character there can be no doubt. 
It shows how scared weak men are at the 
pores of a new force in public affairs— 

ow jealous they are of their masculine 
prerogative. The more first-rate men, in 
character and brains, are sent to the 
Legislature, the larger the vote for wom- 
en’s enfranchisement will be. There 
ought to be great care to pick out worthy 
eitizens to the Great and General Court, 
and the time is nigh when belief in the 
equal ballot for women will be regarded 
as a most important criterion of fitness. 
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Ohio women are showing great interest 
in the coming school elections, are regis- 
tering in large numbers, and are taking 
part in the primaries where the candidates 











are nominated. In Cleveland, 2,815 wom- 
en voted at the Republican primary elec- 
tion. Mrs. Catherine H. T. Avery was 
nominated for the School Council and had 
a larger vote than any other candidate. 
In Toledo, women voted at the primaries, 
and Miss Margaret L. Hackedorn has been 
nominated on the Democratic ticket for 
member of the Board of Education. Re- 
perts from other cities and towns show 
that women will vote and be voted for to 
a considerable extent. 
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The women of Akron, O., cast 515 votes 
at the school election last week, and 
both of the women who were candidates 
for the Board of Education, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sadler and Mrs. Frances C. Allen, 
were elected by a good majority. This is 
the first time the women of Akron have 
had the opportunity to vote on any ques- 
tion, The Akron Beacon and Republican 
says: 

The women effected a thorough organ- 
ization, made a careful canvass of all 
voters, and then, yesterday, aided the 
lukewarm in reaching the polls. The 
number of women voting was large 
enough at this first opportunity to show 
that the franchise in elections has not 
been bestowed upon persons who are in- 
different. 
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A year ago the New Jersey Legislature 
authorized the appointment of women as 
notaries public. The present Legislature 
has passed a bill, which has been signed 
by the Governor, to permit the election 
of women as Commissioners of Deeds. 
The bill admitting women to examination 
as attorneys and counsellors, after it had 
passed the House, was rejected in the 
Senate, was reconsidered, and finally 
passed without debate by a vote of 16 to 
4. This is evidence that legislators some- 
times grow in grace. Unless the Gover- 
nor vetoes the bill, Miss Philbrook will 
be eligible for admission to the bar of 
New Jersey. 
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The Kansas Assembly adjourned witk- 
out taking action upon the two suffrage 
bills passed by the Senate. 
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In Maine, the Senate on March 20 de- 
feated, by a vote of 15 to 11, the munici- 


pal woman suffrage bill which had passed | 


the popular branch with many votes to 
spare. The Senate is getting an unenvi- 
able reputation as the graveyard cf re- 
forms. But when the suffrage bill, which 
used to be only an object of ridicule, 
passes the House by a large majority, and 
comes so near passing the Senate that a 
change of three votes would have carried 
it, our sisters in Maine have no cause to 
be discouraged. The tide is coming up. 
Sooner or later it will flow over the bar- 
rier. The Senate chamber was filled 
with women, many of them from other 
cities. Mr. Hovey, of Pittsfield, was the 
only Senator who spoke on the bill, and 
he championed the cause of equal rights. 
The vote was as follows: 

Yeas—Cook, Engel, Hovey, Marston, Mor- 
rill, Penney, Prescott, Reynolds, Shaw, Walls 
and Weeks—1l1. 

Nays—Ames, Day, Ferguson, Harlow, Hig- 


gins, Hill, Hume, Maxwell, Mitchell, Nicker- 
son, Savage, Spofford, Stone, Wiggin, Wood--15. 
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The Boston Journal declares that the 
woman suffrage bills defeated in four 
New England States are four ‘triumphs 
for women.”’ Considering that in two of 
these States there were no remonstrants 
at all, and that in the other two the peti- 
tioners enormously outnumbered them, a 
more absurd claim could scarcely be 
made. Whittier said that the men who 
are opposed to equal rights for women 
merely make the opposition of a few 
women a cloak for their own unwilling- 
ness; and among the most fanatical of 
such opponents is Mr. Foxcroft of the 
Boston Journal. 
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In the Connecticut Legislature, a bill is 
pending to raise the age of protection for 
girls from fourteen years to eighteen. It 
was introduced by Judge Cowell of 
Waterbury. 
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Two important hearings have been 
going on this week before the legislative 
committees of this State, one on the 
child life insurance bill, and one on the 
proposed State Children’s Bureau. The 
testimony offered indicates a growing 
desire to investigate and to improve the 
condition of children, and te afford them 
better protection. 
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The Supreme Court of Illinois has de- 
cided that the eight-hour law, or, as it is 
generally known, the sweat-shop law, is 


unconstitutional. The law prohibited the 
employment of women for more than 
eight hours a day or more than forty- 
eight hours a week in any factory in IIli- 
nois. Probably 40,000 women in Illinois 
who work in factories are affected by the 
decision, 32,000 of whom live in Chicago. 
They are employed in the main in shoe 
factories, cloak and clothing houses, 
candy factories, paper-box shops and 
various other manufacturing establish- 
ments. The judges also pronounced un- 
constitutional Section 10 of the bill, which 
provided an annual appropriation of $20,- 
000 for factory inspectors, whose chief 
duty was to see that the eight-hour clause 
was enforced. This will probably end the 
valuable work that the women factory 
inspectors have been carrying on, with 
Mrs. Florence Kelley as their chief. 
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Under the guise of a law relating to the 
registration of births, marriages and 
deaths, the following measure is proposed 
for enactment by the Legislature of Mas. 
sachusetts: 

Section 3. Physicians and midwives shal), 
on or before the fifth day of each month, 
report to the clerk of each city or town a 
correct list of all children born therein 
during the month next preceding, at 
whose birth they were present, stating 
the date and place of each birth, the name 
of the child, if it has any, the sex and 
eolor of the child, the name, place of 
birth and residence of the parents, the 
maiden name of the mother, and the occu- 
pation of the father. Jf the child is illegiti- 
mate, the name of the father shall not be 
stated, unless at the joint request in writing 
of both father and mother. 

It is the practice of the police, when they 
raid houses of ill-repute, to report only the 
names of the women found on the premises. 
This clause should be amended to read: 
‘‘Onless paternity has been acknowledged 
or legally proved.” To provide by law that 
the father of an illegitimate child shall be 
shielded from responsibility unless he re- 
quests otherwise, is going a long step 
further. Such a bill would have small 
chance of passing if women were voters. 
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READY MARCH 31, 


“The Legal Status of Married Women in 
| Massachusetts,” by George A. O. Ernst, 





is just published by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. Price in 
| paper 30 cents ; in cloth 50 cents. 

| Copies may be obtained at the office of 
| the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, or 
| will be sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Everyone who wishes to know the actual 


| state of Massachusetts law for wives, 
mothers and widows can now do so. 
Please send orders at once, that we may 


know how many bound copies are needed. 





A NEW JERSEY SCHOOL MEETING. 


I had the pleasure of attending a school 
meeting of the township of East Orange, 
N. J., last Tuesday evening. It was 
an interesting occasion. About three 
hundred citizens were present, of whom 
fifty were women. It was announced that 
women were legal voters upon all ques- 
tions except the election of school com- 
mittee—the Supreme Court (much to the 
chairman’s regret) having declared the 
latter to be unconstitutional. (Here in 
Massachusetts the exact contrary is the 
case, women voting for school committee 
and nothing else.) 

An official printed report of the transac- 
tions of the school committee for the past 
year was distributed. It contained a sup- 
plementary report made by a ‘‘Woman’s 
Board” appointed by the last annual 
meeting to visit the echools of the town- 
ship and make suggestions. The report 
was accepted and the Advisory Woman’s 
Board was continued and _ reélected. 
$69,000 of appropriations were voted by 
| the men and women present. A resolu- 
| tion to pay $11,000 for a new school- 
| house lot was voted down, after a spirited 

debate, women and men voting. The 
| interest shown by the women, their high 
| social position, and the cordial deference 
‘and respect paid to them by the male 
| voters, were very gratifying. 

Before the women were made voters in 
| East Orange the average attendance at 
| the annual meetings was 30; since then 
300. Not only do a considerable number 
| of women attend, but they bring out a 
| much fuller attendance of men. The 
| result is that East Orange is now, in the 
| opinion of the State Superintendent of 
Schools, the banuer township of New 
| Jersey in its educational institutions. 

H. B. B. 








SUFFRAGE FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS. 

‘The woman tempted me,” said Adam, 
‘‘and I did eat.” ‘*Cherchez la femme,”says 
a philosopher of later-date, “if you would 
discover the cause of any crime.” ‘‘Every 
woman,” adds the English poet, ‘is at 
heart a rake.” ‘‘Frailty, thy name is 
woman,” chimes in his greater brother; 
and so forth, and so on, until the un- 
fortunate women of the present day are 
fain to stand aghast and wonder if they 
are really human beings, or strange com- 
binations of saint and devil. 

The accusation begun in Eden has been 
renewed in varying shapes through all 
the ages of the world. Women have been 
forced to bear the burden, not only of 
their own sins, but of those of the other 
half of mankind to boot. ‘Men are what 
women make them,” is the cry of the very 
people who aver, on the other hand, that 
women are too feeble- minded to be 
trusted with their own children, or with 
a share in the government under which 
they live. 

The most recent form of this view of 
the responsibility of women, and, as a 
necessary corollary, the irresponsibility 
of men, shows itself in the assertion of 
the author of an article in a recent num- 
ber of the Forum that, if men are not 
good enough to legislate for women. the 
fault lies with the mothers of those men, 
who have had it in their power to make 
of their sons whatever they chose. 

The injustice of this assertion strikes 
one at first less forcibly almost than its 
cruelty. When one thinks of the scores 
of conscientious mothers who have seen 
the sons of their prayers, their tears and 
their hopes go out from them only to fal! 
& prey to some of the many temptations 
which lie in wait for them on all sides, 
one feels that these unhappy women 
might be spared the additional blow of 
being told that it is their own fault. God 
forbid that I should underrate the in- 
fluence of mothers over their sons. I 
believe it to be very great, and freely 
admit that it might and would be much 
greater if mothers exerted themselves to 
make it so. I agree heartily with all that 
the author of the article in question says 
on her views about the necessity of train- 
ing girls for maternity, and preparing 
them for the duties of that high and holy 
office, and I freely admit that mothers are 
often neglectful of their children, and, 
more often, conscientious without wis- 
dom. But, were all these defects cor- 
rected, the young soul of the growing boy 
would still be touched and swayed by a 
large body of circumstances utterly 
beyond the mother’s power to control, or 
sometimes even to modify. Imagine a 
woman endowed with all possible human 
wisdom and morality, who is endeavoring 
to bring up a son according to her own 
ideal as to what a man should be. With 
what bas such a womanto contend? The 
pre-natal influences, to which the Forum 
article alludes, are not hers alone; her 
husband, whose character at marriage is 
to her very largely an unknown quantity, 
has had a large share in them; her an- 
cestors and his, still more unknown, have 
affected the growing man-soul, according 
to laws of whose workings we are still 
ignorant. These are the first counter- 
forces to be taken into account. Secondly, 
no sooner does the baby’s mind begin to 
develop than he is affected by his sur- 
roundings. At no time, after the child 
begins to walk and talk, is the mother’s 
influence absolute. Roughly speaking, 
the child is practically under her control 
until it reaches the age of seven years; 
but even then, the influence of the father 
almost always, that of the brothers and 
sisters often, sometimes of grandparents, 
aunts and even cousins, are factors to be 
reckoned with, and the result of these out- 
side influences, working on the unknown 
and, at that age, unknowable elements of 
the child’s character, produce results at 
which the mother, powerless to control 
them, stands aghast. Nevertheless, it is 
usually true that until the age of seven, 
the mother’s influence in the families of 
educated people is paramount. Yet, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
she cannot then lay the foundations of 
the especial virtues wherein men are 
most weak. The elements of veracity, of 
honesty, of obedience, of gentleness, of 
politeness, of industry, she can inculcate; 
but those of chastity, of temperance, of 
justice, cannot even be touched on at that 
age; there is no material on which to 
work. At that time, the boy is, for the 
most part, a sexless being, except for a 
general sense of superiority to “girls,” 

[Conti 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. FANNIE KNIGHT MCKEE, of Kan- 
sas City, Kan., is the first woman to be 
appointed deputy city assessor in that 
city. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE has accepted an in- 
vitation to deliver an address before the 
Congregational Club of New Haven, 
Conn., on the evening of April 15. 

Miss ELLEN SPENCER, said to have been 
the first woman who taught school in 
Illinois, died recently at Jacksonville, 
lacking but a trifle of being one hundred 
years old. 


Miss MAMIE POWDERLY, of Randolph, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant pri- 
vate secretary to Lady Henry Somerset. 
Miss Powderly accompanied Lady Henry 
on her tour through this country as her 
stenographer, and has returned with her 
to England. 

Mrs. Juia J. IRVINE acting president 
of Wellesley repudiates what she calls ‘the 
puerile chain of letters scheme” to raise 
money for a new gymnasium. Contribu- 
tions for a new gymnasium are desired, 
but the college authorities prefer that the 
money should be raised some other way. 


Mrs. D1Az has been giving her interest- 
ing ‘‘Talks on the Science of Human 
Beings” before the Hebrew Women’s 
Association, Wednesday afternoons; 
Wednesday evenings at Mrs. Stoddard’s, 
242 Newbury Street, and Saturday after- 
noons at Guild Hall, Somerville, under 
auspices of Day Nursery. 


COUNTESS WEDEL-JARLSBURG and 
FRAU).EIN B. ESMARK, president and 
secretary of the Norwegian W.C. T. U., 
have sent to Miss Willard two long and 
beautifully prepared rolls of names for 
the great Polyglot petition. These will 
be added to the ever lengthening rolls by 
Mrs. Rebecca Shuman of Evanston, II1., 
to whom all names should be sent, as she 
will continue to add to the petition unti, 
its presentation in London. 

Miss ANNIE H. WHARTON and Miss 
ANNIE H. CRESSON, of Philadelphia, both 
Colonial Dames, have adopted historical 
researeh as a profession, and have formed 
a bureau of ancestral research. Miss 
Wharton is the historian of the Colonial 
Dames, and author of ‘‘Through Colonial 
Doorways” and other works bearing upon 
the same period. She and Miss Cresson 
are specially expert in seeking out and 
arranging ancestral records in the His- 
torical Society documents and other 
archives. 

Miss ALICE CARTER, daughter of Presi- 
dent Carter of Williams College, was de- 
feated in the caucus nomination for the 
school committee in Williamstown, Mass., 
by Dr. 8. L. Loyd. She took out nomina- 
tion papers the following day, and since 
then the registration officers have been 
occupied in registering the women who 
flocked to the office to sign the papers. 
Over 125 names are on the list, including 
the college faculty and all their wives, 
who will carry on an active canvass to 
secure Miss Carter’s election. Last Satur- 
day afternoon seventy prominent women 
registered. 


Mrs, MERIWETHER of Memphis, Tenn., 
seys: ‘*We asked that the girls of our 
State be protected until they were eigh- 
teen years old—the law extending that 
gracious protection up to the ripe age of 
ten. We fought a desperate battle for 
six years; and when the age was finally 
raised to sixteen, the women who had 
stood the brunt of that long battle saw it 
proved, beyond all peradventure, that no 
‘influence’ of theirs had won the day, but 
the simple fact that six years of bitter 
experience had taught them the only 
weapon that would kill, and they used it. 
They buried the Senate Chamber and 
Representatives’ Hall under voters’ peti- 
tions, and came out victors.” 


Mrs. ANNIE T. AUERBACH has present- 
ed to the newly formed E. R. A. of Abbe- 
ville, 8. C., in addition toa complete set 
of record books and a year’s subscription 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, & quantity of 
the leaflets ‘‘A Solution of the South- 
ern Question,” ‘Objections Answered,” 
“Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote,” ‘Straight Lines or Oblique? ” and 
‘*How the Colorado Women Voted,” and 
a copy of ‘The Yellow Ribbon Speaker.’’ 
Mrs. Auerbach regards the ‘‘Speaker” as 
especially useful in enabling a club “‘to 
get up occasionally a little entertainment, 
and have young folks recite from it, and 
thus put money in the treasury, to buy 
leaflets, subscribe for the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL for libraries, etc., and now and 
then have an address.” 
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which shows itself at a very early period. 
When he grows older and begins, in a 
rough, shy way, to become conscious that 
there is such a thing as the relation of 
the sexes, he is already beyond his 
mother’s control in his inner being—not 
beyond her influence, thank heaven—that 
is always strong, if she has even at- 
tempted to fulfil her maternal duties; 
but the outside influences are also strong, 
and, as he grows into his later teens, 
théy become more and more powerful. 
Regarding the two great virtues of tem- 
perance and chastity, any woman who 
has the welfare of a growing boy really 
at heart, soon learns with almost a feeling 
of discouragement how terribly strong 
the opposing forces are. As a lad, the 
boys at school, as a youth, his associates 
and mates for the most part draw him in 
one direction. In the matter of purity of 
life especially, one’s heart almost sinks 
when one realizes the awful force of the 
temptations which appeal to him on every 
side. The talk of men, the opinions of 
many reputable doctors, the custom of 
too many of his friends, the sights on the 
streets of cities, often the books that he 
reads, the pictures that he sees, even 
sometimes his food and drink, joined to 
the temptation of his own young blood 
and his strengthening instincts—all these 
stand over against the mother, and it is 
such powers as these that she must over- 
come by her influence! I do not say that 
she always fails, but I do say tha t** 
odds against her are terrible, and that to 
add to the agony with which she sees her 
son gradually slipping away from her, the 
bitterness of the accusation that it was 
entirely within her power to prevent his 
degeneracy, is a cruel injustice that it is 
difficult to parallel. 

This is too often the case of the mother 
whose desire for her son begins and ends 
in the hope that he shall be a good man. 
The failure of her hoper and toil, in the 
many cases in which they do fail, is hard 
enough to bear; but what shall we say of 
the mother whose hopes go beyond this, 
who does not limit herself to the desire 
that her son shall be good, but who has 
addressed herself to the well-nigh hope- 
less task of creating in bim a sense of 
justice toward women—not in the con- 
crete, but in the abstract—who is, in 
short, a woman suffragist? Her self- 
imposed toil is nearly twice as great as 
that of the other mother, for she must 
not only train her son to lead a moral and 
pure life, but must also teach him to be 
juet toward women, and to feel for those 
in bonds as bound with them—an almost 
im poegsible task, in all but a few rare in- 
stances. For one of the strangest, saddest 
things to a woman who tries to do what 
lies in her to ameliorate the condition of 
other women, is the discovery of the 
curious bond of union between men, 
when opposed to the claims of women for 
justice. The very same men who are ten- 
derness and indulgence personified towards 
their own women folk, who are refined 
and gentle and identified with all sorts of 
reforms and charities, will yet, when con- 
fronted with a proposition to heighten the 
penalty for wife-beating, or to raise the 
age of protection for girls, almost with 
one accord exclaim that such measures 
would not be fair or just. One thinks, if 
one happens to be a woman, that the two 
especial outrages above mentioned would 
appeal, like the sound of a trumpet, to 
any man with a heart in his breast. And 
yet, in February, 1895, a bill was intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature, pro- 
viding that corporal punishment might be 
administered to any individual assaulting 
a female or a child of either sex under the 
age of sixteen years, unless such female be 
his wife, and almost every year attempts 
to reduce’the age of protection are made 
in the same august body. And this is the 
state of affairs for which mothers are held 
responsible! 

The mistake which is made by the 
author of the article above alluded to lies, 
as it seems to me, in the tacit assumption 
that women and men have always been on 
equal terms, and that the opinion of the 
mother would, if she chose, weigh as 
much with her son as the opinion of his 
father or his mates. But this is not now, 
and never has been, the case. In the 
original Aryan family, the father’s word 
was law. He controlled his wife and 
family absolutely, including his grown- 
up sons. As time advanced, the latter 
became heads of families and absolute 
rulers in their turn, but the wives re- 
mained in subjection until death. At the 
time when this custom first obtained, it 
was distinctly a step in advance. The 
earliest state of society of which we 
know anything seems to have been con- 
stituted with no idea of family life. 
Descent and inheritance came through 
the mother, and fatherhood, as far as any 
responsibility went, was practically non- 
existent. It was, therefore, a decided 
advance when the family was established, 
under the headship of the father. During 
the savage state of society, and while the 





strongest man was the best man, it was 
impossible for a woman to be anything 
but a slave, if family life were to exist at 
all. Only the growing gentleness of 
manners has made the independence and 
individuality of women at all possible. 

It is obvious, however, that the effect 
of this position of women must neces- 
sarily be to diminish their influence over 
their sons. No free-born man, however 
attached to his mother, would regard her 
opinion as having any weight when she 
was simply a human chattel owned by 
her husband. It is the survival of this 


tradition with which every mother has to | 


wrestle when she is trying to bring 
up her sons in the way that she thinks 
right. One of our chief reasons for de- 
manding enfranchisement is that the 
maternal influence may be strengthened. 
The disfranchisement of the mother, and 
the state of public opinion in regard to 
her which that fact implies, inevitably 
vitiate her influence over her son, and 
compel her to work doubly hard to en- 
force the respect for her opinion which 
the father receives as a matter of course 
for his, even when, as is often the case, the 
mother is the better man of the two. 

The author of the article in the Forum 
refers to women who object to mother- 
hood on the ground that it is a mere 
animal function. There may be such 
women, but I bave never seen them, and 
they are certainly not among those who 
are foremost in asking for the ballot. 
Indeed, I venture to say that the maternal 
element, in its broad sense, that is, the 
instinct of protection and unselfish care, 
has more todo with the woman suffrage 
movement than any other one cause. A 
proof of this is shown in the fact that the 
first bill ever introduced by a female 
member of a Legislature, Mrs. Holley of 
Colorado, was one to extend a greater 
degree of protection to helpless young 
girls. We do not ask for enfranchisement 
because we consider that motherhood is 
too small a field for our powers, or be- 
cause we believe that its possibilities are 
exhausted. On the contrary, we are but 
too well aware how inadequate mothers, 
as well as fathers, often are. What we 
ask is simply that parents may start on 
the same plane. Then, if they do not fit 
themselves to perform their responsibili- 
ties, it will be fair to blame them equally ; 
now it is not. We ask that the mother 
may itot be forced to struggle with the 
knowledge in the mind of her son—knowl- 
edge often unavowed to himself, but a 
working force notwithstanding—that she 
is a perpetual minor, whose opinion is not 
worth consulting on matters of real 
moment. As long as wife-beating is 
‘classed among the trivial offenses,” and 
upheld by members of the Legislature, 
as long as men maintain that ‘‘there must 
be one head of the family,” and ‘consider 
that they have done as well by women as 
possible;” so long the influence of the 
mother will be a circumscribed and re- 
stricted influence, except in the cases of 
a few rare individuals. 

‘*That her hand may be given with dig- 
nity,” says Margaret Fuller, ‘she must 
be able to stand alone.” 

It is to ennoble and enlarge the posi- 
tion of wife and mother, not to diminish 
or reduce it, that we ask for the franchise. 
In the name of the unfortunate wives, 
who are by hundreds tortured and beaten 
or occasionally murdered by their hus- 
bands, with no effectual protection from 
the law—in the names of the thousands of 
miserable girls who are leading a life of 
shame and misery in our cities, we de- 
mand that the influence of mothers shall 
be given its full weight. We beg that the 
maternal instinct, the most thoroughly 
unselfish affection known to us, shall be 
allowed to express itself effectively. We 
ask that the emotions which are the crown 
and glory of women shall be freed from 
the restraints which now bind them, and 
be permitted to aspire unchecked toward 
their full development, instead of being 
artificially forced into a narrow channel, 
which too often becomes simply a path- 
way for the keenest suffering and most 
intense agony. 

ELIZABETH BURRILL CURTIS. 

New Brighton, N. Y. 
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SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT VOTED IN 
NEVADA. 


RENO, NEVADA, MARCH 6, 1895. 

In Nevada a proposed constitutional 
amendment granting women suffrage has 
passed both branches of the Legislature. 
It will take four years, if all goes well, 
before it can become a part of the Consti- 
tution of the State, as it will have to be 
ratified by the next Legislature two 
years from now, and if it passes that 
ordeal must still be submitted to the 
voters. 

For the first time in the history of the 
State, one of its leading newspapers, the 
Reno Gazette, opened its columns to the 
discussion of the woman suffrage ques- 
tion. It sent out invitations to all the 
prominent men and women in the State, 
and to many pronounced advocates in 
other States, to discuss the question. The 





invitation was very generally accepted. As 
there never was or can be a logical argu- 
ment presented against woman suffrage in 
any country where men are granted that 
right, the weight of the truths presented 
was all on our side. Our opponents 
seemed densely ignorant upon the ques- 
tion, and used only ridicule to answer 
reasoning. We believe our success due 
to the discussion of the question in 
the Gazette and to the two able women 
whom we sent to the State Capitol to 
argue the question upon the fl»or of each 
House, namely Rev. Mila Tupper, of 
Reno, and Mrs. J. R. Williamson, of 
Austin. (Mrs.) C. B. NoRCROss, 
Supt. of Suffrage. 


~~ 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER, 





CHICAGO, MARCH 11, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal; 

Quite a delegation of Republican women 
went to Springfield last week to use their 
in fluence in favor of a municipal suffrage 
bill as a strictly party measure. They 
appeared before the joint committee of 
both houses of the Legislature and argued 
in favor of the meagure. Present indica- 
tions are that their efforts will be unavail- 
ing. Some of these petitioners are Repub- 
licans, first, and last—and always, I was 
about to write—but it is .arely possible 
that, after a few more lessons in practical 
politics, they will decide to wait until they 
are enfranchised before expending their 
strength for any party. 

Two more bills have been introduced 
into the Legislature in the interest of 
women ; one is to raise the age of consent 
to sixteen years; the other would make it 
eighteen. If either of these becomes a 
law it will be a miracle, as women are 80 
unimportant to legislators. Yet bills 
againss large theatre-hats, and balloon- 
sleeves, and an appropriation of $20,000 to 
erect & monument to Father Marquette, 
may become laws without much time or 
eflort expended in their behalf. 

Action on the Township Suffrage bil) 
has been again deferred by its friends, 
who seek a favorable opportunity to press 
its reconsideration. Every member of the 
Illinois Legislature has received a com 
munication from that body of anonymous 
Boston women(?) who call themselves 
‘‘Remonstrants,” urging them to vote 
against the Township Suffrage bill. The 
women of this State are by no means 
grateful for this unwarranted meddling 
in affairs which in no way concern that 
insignificant number of women who are 
ashamed to make their names known. 

Three suffrage meetings in the after- 
noon is a significant “straw,” which de- 
notes the growth of sentiment in this city. 
March 2, the Republican women held a 
lively meeting at the Sherman House to 
arrange for the trip to Springfield. The 
Political Equality League met at the 
Woman’s Ciub, and discussed the all- 
absorbing topic. Mrs. Daniel Shepherd 
read a paper on ‘Probable changes in 
home and social life resulting from ex- 
tending the franchise to women,” in 
which she declared that women nowa- 
days are more deeply interested in philan- 
thropic and political meetings than in 
purely social gatherings. Mrs. Hannah 
A. Plummer considered the ‘* Responsibili- 
ties of Woman Suffrage,” urging women 
to educate themselves to meet the duties 
when the time comes to perform them. 

The Cornelia Club of Democratic women 
was the third meeting of the day. Public 
meetings are to be held on the third 
Saturday of each month to educate women 
in Democratic principles. Judge Tuley 
and Mrs. Charlotte C. Holt will speak, 
March 16. 

Another woman has been drawn for 
jury service, Mrs. B. K. Soden, and has 
expressed her willingness to serve. This 
makes the third within a month. The 
law allows two dollars to jurors who are 
willing to serve, but are excused by the 
judge. This gives women a slight chance 
to draw equal pay with the men. 

Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage has been 
suffering with the grip, and was unable 
to address the North Chicago Political 
Equality Club. The parlor of the Ven- 
dome Hotel was well filled with ladies 
who came to greet Mrs. Gage, who were 
interested in the regular study pro- 
gramme and general discussion of suf- 
frage news. Six new members were added 
to the list. Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch read a paper on ‘*Women in 
Politics” at the last general meeting of 
the Women’s Club. 

The Catholic Women’s National League 
held a symposium on the “Catholic Wo- 
men,” last Saturday, and so popular did 
the theme prove that the spacious parlors 
of the Columbus Club were unable to hold 
the throng in attendance. Woman’s place 
in society, the home, education, philan- 
thropy, literature and journalism were 
discussed, with complimentary reference 
to the Boston trio, Mrs. Mary Blake, Miss 
Katherine Conway and Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney, and to women’s work in the 
drama. 

The Thirteenth Ward Equal Suffrage 
Club met March 9, and discussed the ex- 





ecutive officers of the State of L[llinois. 
The last question, ‘‘Tell how each officer 
stands on the equal suffrage question,”’ 
seemed particularly pertinent. This club 
is exeeedingly wide-awake, and can be 
relied on for v»luableservice. Miss Mary 
Bartelme and Miss Lois Foskette, both of 
them lawyers, are active in this club. 
CAROLINE A. HULING. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


An interesting account of the cycling 
tour of two American girls in the British 
Isles, written by one of the girls, is begun 
in the Bicycling World of March 1. 

The Corner Stone, Lansing, Michigan, 
has been discontinued in consequence of 
the illness of its editor, Mrs. Sarah E. V. 
Emery. The paper has advocated equal 
suffrage, temperance and other reforms, 
and has been a success. Its editor re- 
grets to lay it down, but if life is spared 
and health restored she looks forward to 
the renewal of its publication. 

Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D. D., leaves the 
editorial chair of the (Chicago) Advance, 
after twenty-four years of service. His 
withdrawal, he says, in a personal word 
in the Advance, is incidental to changes in 
proprietorship and contro] consequent on 
the death of the late Rev. H. 5. Harrison ; 
but no further explanation is given. Dr. 
Gilbert has been a conscientious editor 
and has brought the Advance near the 
‘ideal of its opportunity,” which he 
describes so trenchantly that his words 
are well worth quoting and considering 
in these days of sensational newspapers. 
He says: 

To comprehend somewhat that which 
has beer, to see what is, to watch for 
what is about to be, and so do something 
toward making plain the duty, the nick 
of time and the inspiring hope of the 
hour; especially to help multiply the 
wiser outlook, the saner moral sens;, the 
clearer practical sense, of the few here 
and there, into the growing common sense 
and purpose of the many, is what, not 
the Advance alone, but all the more pro- 
gressive religious journals have been, dur- 
ing these later years, increasingly bent on 
realizing. And as the fleld has grown 
larger, the pressure to meet its demands 
has grown intenser, the great hope more 
and more impassioned. In this way, any 

journal that is at all duly alive and alert 
finds itself at the very heart and centre 
of the all-pervading moral forces of the 
time. 

To be able thus to comprehend the 
duty and opportunity of making a news- 
paper not merely a mirror of public 
Opinion but a powerful. leader in the 
world’s struggle toward better things, is 
to possess the much-vaunted ‘‘journalistic 
instinct” in the divinest degree. Because 
the Advance has been ‘‘duly alive and 
alert” it has had its friendly words from 
time to time for the various phases of the 
progress of women. Wetrust that under its 
new régime it may continue friendly, and 
that Dr. Gilbert may find another con- 
genial field in which his influence will be 
felt for every good cause. 

The Tor°nto Daily Globe of Feb. 23 con- 
tained a finely illustrated sketch of the 
Hamilton School of Domestic Science and 
of its president, Mrs. John Hoodless. The 
school is under the m nagement of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and in addition to the customary courses 
in cooking, marketing, sewing, etc., it 
prepares women for teaching in kitchen- 
gartens and for manual training in the 
public schools, and for such positions as 
housekeepers,matrons and representatives 
of food supply companies. It is the first 
school of the kind in Canada. Mrs, Hood- 
less, through whose energy and great 
executive ability the Hamilton Y. W. C. 
A. has been enabled to purchase a hand- 
some building and to open the school, ig 
president of the Dominion Y. W.C. A.., 
and is treasurer of the National Council 
of Women of Canada. F. M. A. 
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FOREIGN FELLOWSHIPS, 


The Woman’s Educational Association 
of Boston is desirous of encouraging the 
pursuit of advanced courses of study 
among women graduates of colleges. To 
this end one thousand dollars has been 
raised for two Foreign Fellowships, the 
first of six hundred dollars, and the 
second of four hundred dollars. 

Applications for these Fellowships will 
be received by Mrs. N. P. Hallowell, chair- 
man of the committee. The testimonjals 
of all applicants will be submitted for ex- 
amination to a committee composed of 
the Committee of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz, having a similar duty, 
and of two members appointed by the 
Woman’s Educational Association. The 
candidate must be a graduate of any col- 
lege recognized by the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz. All applications for the 
year 1895-96 must be received before 
April, 1895. 

A Scholarship in Modern Languages in 
the American Home School in Berlin has 
been given to the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnz by Mrs. Mary Bannister 
Willard, principal of the school. 

‘Applications for this scholarship must 








be sent before April 1, 1895, to Mrs. Bessie 
Bradwell Helmer, 1428 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, chairman of the Committee op 
Fellowships. 

The fellowships will be awarded only 
to candidates who give promise of actual 
distinction in the subject to which they 
are devoting themselves. It will be the 
aim of the committee to appoint the can. 
didates who are best fitted for the posi. 
tion through original gifts, previous 
training, energy, power of endurance, and 
health. To this end they will receive ap. 
plications in writing from eligible candi. 
dates, who will present, as clearly ag 
possible, their claims to the position. A 
competitive examination will not be heid, 
but the bestowal of the fellowships will 
be based upon evidence of the candidates’ 
ability, and of their prospect of success 
in their chosen line of study. Such evi- 
dence will naturally consist of (a) their 
college diplomas; (b) testimonials as to 
superior ability and high character from 
their professors and other qualified judges ; 
(c) satisfactory evidence of thoroughly 
good health; (d) a statement of what 
work they propose to engage in after 
their return; (e) last and of chief impor- 
tance, examples of scientific or literary 
work already done, in the form of papers 
or articles, or accounts of scientific inves- 
tigations which they have carried out. 

These fellowships may be granted upon 
equal terms to any students who are in- 
tending to take up the practice of any of 
the learned professions, or who are look- 
ing forward to positions as teachers, pro- 
fessors or investigators, or to any other 
literary or scientific vocation. 

Mas. N. P. HALLOWELL, Chair., W. Medford. 

Mrs. Gzorce H. PatmEer, Cambridge. 

Mars. Lovie AGassiz, Cambridge. 

Miss H. A. ApAM, Jamaica Plain. 

Miss Viva D. ScuppeR, Wellesley College. 

Miss S. A. Brown, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 


+O 
RHODE ISLAND NOTES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


The course of lectures arranged by the 
R. 1. W. 8. A. to be held in Sayles Hall, 
Brown University, was opened on Thurs- 
day, March 7, by an address from Mrs. 
Abba Gould Woolson, of Boston, upon the 
subject, ‘‘Woman as Sovereign.’ The 
attendance was large in spite of the rain, 
and the audience felt more than repaid 
for braving the weather. The lecture was 
replete with historical facts and rendered 
interesting from the conclusions drawn 
showing that women, in participating in 
government, are not growing out of their 
sphere, but are rather returning to the 
state in which nature placed them, and 
from which they have been driven through 
man’s assumption. The next lecture of 
the course is to be given by Mrs. Lil- 
lie Devereux Blake upon ‘Our Fore- 
mothers.”’ 

On February 4, Mrs. Fanny Purdy 
Palmer gave a very interesting account 
of the results of the factory inspection act 
in Rhode Island, at the reguiar meeting 
of the Providence W. S. League, at 
Blackstone Hall Parlor. This act, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Palmer’s showing, is one of 
the most important that has been passed 
in Rhode Island for many years. Though 
not yet perfect in its provisions, it has 
operated very favorably thus far, and has 
opened the way for further legislation 
upon the subject. 

Three parlor meetings were held dur- 
ing February—two at the house of Mrs. 
Gardner T. Swarts in Edgewood, and one 
with Mrs. Sarah B. Tillinghast, at 108 
Angell Street. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer 
was to have spoken at Mrs. Swarts’s on 
Feb. 11, but a sudden attack of grip pre- 
vented, and Rev. Mr. Spencer came in her 
place, bringing with him an address by 
Mrs. Livermore upon ‘‘Women in the 
State,” from which he read copious ex- 
tracts. This lecture led your correspond- 
ent to give quite an extended account of 
the service rendered by Anna Ella Carroll 
to the U. 8. Government during the civil 
war. The meeting then adjourned to 
meet in the same place a week later, at 
which time it was hoped that Mrs. Spen- 
cer would be able to be present. The 
hope was justified and Mrs Spencer gave & 
lecture on March 18, ‘‘What can woman 
do to better the government of Provi- 
dence?” ‘The address was full of practical 
suggestions, and urged women to do all 
that they can under existing laws to bet- 
ter the educational facilities of our city. 
The central thought was that prevention 
of pauperism and crime is better than cure, 
and that education will do much towards 
accomplishing this end. The necessity of 
obtaining the ballot to enable women to 
enlarge their usefulness was urged, and 
the duty of women to participate in pub- 
lic affairs was clearly brought out. 

The last parlor meeting of this season 
was at Mrs. Tillinghast’s on Feb. 28, 
when Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, Jr., Mrs. 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman, and Rey. Anns 
Garlin Spencer addressed an audience 
which filled the large parlors to overflow- 
ing. Mr. Tompkins is the rector of Grace 
Church, Providence, and is a new-comer 
here from Chicago, having been settled in 
this position only about eight months. 
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Many of the elite of the East Side were 
present at this meeting and listened with 
much interest to the rich treat offered 
them. Mr. Tompkins, in a short speech, 
spoke plainly and uvequivocally for the 
enfranchisementof women. Mrs. Wyman 
read & most entertaining and instructive 
paper upon **S jjourner Truth,” and Mrs. 
Spencer closed the exercises with the 
announcement of the proposed course of 
lectures and a few remarks. After the 
meeting Mrs. Tillinghast invited her 
guests to partake of an afternoon tea, 
which contributed to the enjoyment, mak- 
ing it a social as well as an intellectual 
success. 

Another meeting of importance took 


place at the hall of the Working Girls’ | 


Club, Mt. Pleasant, on Feb. 13. This 
meeting was arranged by the League, and 
the writer was appointed to present suf- 
frage to the club. About thirty girls 
were present, who listened for the first 
time to a talk upon this question. They 
expressed themselves as being much 
pleased with the address, and as desiring 
further light. Another meeting of the 
game character will take place in the near 
future. 

The last meeting of the League took 
place at Blackstone Hall Parlor, on Mon- 
day, March 4, at 3 P. M., and was ad- 
dressed by Rev. F. W. Hamilton, of Paw- 
tucket. His subject was ‘‘The Temper- 
ance Question from the Standpoint of 
Political Economy.” The aim of the 
lecture was to show that the liquor traffic 
is deeply injurious to the financial pros- 
perity of the body politic, the returns 
from it to industry being far less than 
from any other form of labor, while its 
consumption not only does not add to pro- 
ducing power, but actually detracts from 
capacity. The address was particularly 
valuable to the Woman Suffrage League, 
the aim of which is to instruct women in 
all questions concerning the public wel- 
fare. 

The subject was discussed by Mrs. 
Spencer and others. 

The April meeting of the League will 
occur on the first of the month in the 
vestry of Bell Street Chapel, when the 
undersigned will give an address upon 
“The Great Unrecognized Member of 
Lincoln’s Cabinet.” 

ELLEN M. BOLLEs. 
Sec. R. I. W. S. A. 


cumtenensnaiiipapinenens 
PENNSYLVANIA FAIR NOTES, 





Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The Pennsylvania W. S. A. is making 
preparations for a State Suftrage Fair to 
be held early next fall. It is proposed to 
make each county society responsible for 
one or more tables at the Fair. For in- 
stance, Delaware County will have a hand- 
kerchief table,and a home-made cake table, 
and Chester County has promised a table 
for useful articles, such as aprons, holders, 
etc. The fair will be held in Philad¢|phia 
for three days, and Philadelphia County 
is to assume the burden of the entertain- 
ment and decorations. 

Miss Grew has been made Honorary 
Chairman of the Fair Committee; Mra. 
L. L. Blankenburg, the State President, 
vice-chairman ; Miss Jane Campbell, Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Suffrage Society, 
is to be assistant chairman to Mrs. Blank- 
enburg. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery is 
appointed Corresponding Secretary. It 
is hoped that the Association will be able 
to precure good suffrage speakers for the 


evening sessions, and all promises well for | 


a great success. A State Fair must 
amount to something to be worthy of the 
work required in getting it up. This the 
Association seems to reslize, and is bend- 
ing its energies towards good results. 
Jo Me Co 
Ch. of Press Commitee, Pa. W. S. A. 
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THE NEW YORK SUFFRAGISTS, 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

New York woman suffragists have not 
lost courage, although the Constitutional 
Convention failed to recognize the de- 
mands of 650,000 citizens for the Suffrage 
Amendment. Weare now attempting the 
passage of a bill granting that amend- 
ment. If it passes two successive Legis- 
latures, it can go to the people: 

The bill has been reported favorably in 
both House and Assembly in the present 
Legislature, and there is great reason to 
believe it will pass. Last year a severe 
financial strain was made upon suffragists 
in their work with the Convention. This 
year, while there are only two salaried 
officers (the Chairman of the Legislative 
work and the State Organizer) yet reports, 
stationery and printing demand a consid- 
erable dum. The finance committee has 
devised a system of ten-cent contributions 
—a sum so small that every friend can 
share in the burden. 

Will not every New York woman who 
reads these words send to me for five or 
ten cards with directions, and thus help 
forward this movement? If you cannot 
leaye home, you can ask the friends that 
come to you for contributions. 

The suppression of the ballot for women 








retards all forms of philanthropy. What- 
ever the line of your special work may be, 
you cannot further it better than by 
working for woman’s epfranchisement. 
Will you not help lift the financial bur- 
dens which bear so heavily oo the hearts 
of our brave president and her co- workers? 

Warsaw, N.Y. Mauve 8S. HUMPHREYS, 
Chairman Finance Com. N. Y. State W. S.A. 


~~ —-——___ 


NEBRASKA’S NEEDS. 


Ewina, Hout Co., NEB.. } 
MARCH 5, 1895. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Please allow space to bring the needs of | 
our destitute people before the people of 
the East. 

There are one thousand destitute fam- 
ilies in this county alone. We have calls 
from twenty-eight local points, but cannot 
supply them, as our supples are meagre. 
Our people dread the next three months 
more than they did the past three. 

Let me say to your subscribers: If a 
collection of grain, provision or money 
can be raised in your place, will you not 
take charge of it, or appoint some reliable 
person to do so? Send all supplies and 
money to Mrs. J. Hewitt Broadus, Local 
Agent State Relief Commissioner, Ewing, 
Neb. G. W. FRENCH, 

Pythagoras Lodge A. F. & A. M. 156. 


~ => — 


SUFFRAGE SUBMITTED IN OREGON. 


SALEM, ORE., MARCH 7, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The question of woman suffrage has 
occupied a prominent place this winter 
in the Legislatures of Idaho, California, 
Arizona, Nevada, Washingten, the Da- 
kotas and Oregon. 

A resolution proposing an amendment 
to the State eonstitution, grantirg the 
right of franchise to women, has passed 
both Senate and House by fair majority. 
There seems to be a kindly feeling towards 
the cause of suffrage in this State. Much 
credit is due our leader, Mrs, Abigail 
Scott Duniway, for her perseverance 
and zeal for the cause. 

ANNICE F. JEFFREYS, M. D. 


—_$—~+@»— — 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE COOKIE MAN. 


BY 8. ISADORE MINER. 
When we were children, just like you, 
Your mother, dears, and I, 
And grandma had a baking day, 
Our happiness was high. 
She'd let us bake some patty pies, 
And scrape the frosting pan; 
And if we were—oh! very good, 
She'd make a cookie man. 
A little cookie man, 
And bake him in a pan! 
The grea‘est treat, so crisp and sweet, 
That little cookie man! 


She’d cut him from the sugared dough, 
And dress him in a hat; 

As his eyes were made of caraway, 
He could find no fault with that. 

*Tis true his legs were rather stiff, 
Each arm was like a fan, 

But those were trifles in our joy 
Of a little cookie man. 
A little cookie man, 
With crust of oven-tan, 

He grew quite stout "fore taken out, 
Lhe little cookie man! 





Oh, that was many years ago; 
l’m wiser now than then, 
And yet I often mourn the days 
Of the little cookie men. 
For though I've been both north and south, 
And met full many a man, 
I’ve not found one | liked so well 
As those baked in a pan— 
As the little cookie man 
Grandma mede in a pan; 
Oh, he was sweet, and good to eat, 
That little cookie man! 
—Dallas Nets. 


———___$_~@——_ 


ELEPHANT STORIES, 

A British army surgeon, who has served 
in India, gives in the London Times a 
striking illustration of memory in an ele- 
phant. Recently he took his children to 
the ‘‘Zoo”’ to see the elephant; and, after 
they had had 4 ride on the monster’s back, | 
he held out to him a bun, and said, as is 
frequently done in India, ‘Salaam Kuro!” 
or, in English, ‘‘Make your salaam or sa- 
lute!” The animal looked at the gentle- 
man for some time, as if to recall the 
meaning of the words, and then, raising 
his trunk to his forehead, gave the salute 
in true Indian fashion. The keeper, who 
had watched the performance, was much 
surprised, and asked the visitor what it all 
meant, adding that he had had charge 
of the creature ever since he had been 
brought to England seventeen years be- 
fore, and had never seen him do anything 
like it. This convinced the gentleman 
that the elephant bad, with some effort, 
recalled the meaning of the words, 
‘Salaam Kuro!” 

In India, tame elephants are usually 
given drink from large wooden troughs 
filled with well water by means of a 
pump, and it is commonly an elephant 
that fills this trough. Every morning he 





goes regularly to his task. While visiting 
a friend at his fine residence in India, a 
correspondent of a paper saw a large ele- 
phant engaged in pumping such a trough 
full of water. He continues: ‘In passing, 
I noticed that one of the two tree-trunks 
which supported the trough at either end 
had rolled from its place, so that the 
trough, still elevated at one extremity, 
would begin to empty itself as soon as 
the water reached the level of the top at 
the other end, whica lay on the ground. 
I stopped to see if the elephant would 
discover anything wrong. Soon the water 
began to run off at the end which had lost 
its support. The auimal showed signs of 
perplexity when he saw this; but, as the 
end nearest him lacked much of beiog 
full, he continued to pump. Finally, see- 
ing that the water continued to pass off, 
he left the pump handle and began to 
consider the phenomenon. He seemed to 
find it difficult to explain. Three times 
he returned to his pumping, and three 
times he examined the trough. I was an 
absorbed looker-on, impatient to see what 
would be done. Soon a lively flapping of 
the ears indicated the dawning of light. 
He went and smelled of the tree trunk 
which had rolled from under the trough. 
I thought for a moment that he was going 
to putit in its place again. But it was 
not, a8 I soon understood, the end which 
ran over that disturbed his mind, but the 
end which he found it impossible to fill. 
Raising the trough, which he then al- 
lowed to rest for an instant on one of his 
huge feet, he rolled &way the second sup- 
porting log with his trunk, and then set 
his trough down so that it rested both 
ends on the ground. He then returned to 
the pump, and completed his task.” 





WHEN 80 many people are taking and 
deriving ben: fi: from Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
why don’t you try it yourself? It is 
highly recommended. 





READY MARCH St. 
The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georce A. O Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper. 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copes may he bad at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of prices ORDER NOW. 





MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 







Corset Waist. 


Best for Health 
Reenomy and Beauty. 
Bourrons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS, 
Rivne Bucs e at hip for 










ic 
ata G EsS— 
7S L AM 
All shapes, Full or 
slim busts. 
Long or short waista, ‘Cl 
Marskall Field & Co. C go, 
Sold by all Leading Retai ers. Send for Cronies 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New Yors 
Branch Office: 537 Market St., San Francisea. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Kev. Anna H 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWBLL, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journa, 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. * 


The Young 


An Edacational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 














y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


GLOVES 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


442 TEMPLES PLAC B 
has a very attractive stock, 


and invites you to examine 
them. 


Idea. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








KINDERGARTENING 


Successfully Taught by Corresp 

Send 10 cents for a book containing full infor- 
mation to ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 
Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwaThmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary_degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHERIOF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 


cured. Private and vlass instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


Classes in 
Shakespeare 


All the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is for 
adults), are open to Special Students at 
the same charge as but one class. 

(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 











lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000. 


INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 5\4. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The as experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


JOSEPH HARTSHCRN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET tN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls dally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


POPULAR BOOKS 


Miss Douglas’ Books 


IN WILD ROSE TIME. By Amanpa M. 

Dor Gias. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Douglas has written no story of greater beauty 
than this her last one. It is the daintiest of daint 
love stor!es, at the same time that it tells a path 
tale in the interests of down-trodden childhood. The 
power dis; layed tn this book is that of an artist—who 
oves not only his tools and his work, but who puts 
into it the soul of an earnest interest and who looks 
Seward to the good which may result therefrom to 
In the King's Country. A Christian En- 

deavor story. Uniformiy bound in cloth. 

$1.50 each. 

Bethta Wray’s New Name . 

* Osborne of Arrochar 

The Heirs of Bradley House 

Claudia 

The Foes of her Household 

*In Trust 

The Fortunes of the Faradays 

Stephen Dane 

* Lost in a Great City 

A Woman's Inheritance 

Sydnie Adriance 

Seven Daughters 

Home Nook or Tue Crown or Duty 

Hope Miils 

Out-of the Wreck or Was ir Worts THs 
Victory? 

From Hand to Mouth 

Whom Kathte Married 

Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom 

A Modern Adam and Kve in a Garden 

The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe 

Floyd Grandon’s Honor 

The Heroes of the Crusades. Fifty Full 

Page Illustrations by Dore. ; 

*Larry. A Prize Story. Cloth, $1.00. 
Kathie Stories. Six volumes. lilustrated. 

each $1 00, 

KATHIE’s THREE WisHes KATH#ik’s SOLDIERS 
KaTHIE’s AunT RutH In THE Ranks 
KATHIE’s SUMMER AT CEDARWOOD 


Katuie’s Harvest Days 

Santa Olaus Land. Illustrates. Cloth, $1. 

Tre writings of Miss Douglas have found accep- 
tance with the public because they are character 
by goo 1 sense, a keen tnsight, and an avpr: ciation of 
all that i» good and noble in human life. Her stories 
are always pure, always pleasing, slw. ys elevating.— 
Home Journal. 





Miss Tounsend’s Books 
Sirs, Only Seventeen! By Viscrnra F. 


TOWNSEND. Cloth. $1.50. 
Miss Townsend’s s‘ories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone, The inciden's in them ere dra- 


matic snd the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an autho , and so her books are 
always pure, bright, and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis- 
playea at their bi st in this new story. 


* Mostly Marjorie Day...... Cloth $1 50 
A Boston Girl’s Ambition. ... Cloth 1 50 
The Deerings of Medbury.... Cloth 1 00 
The Hollands........ ; ++ Cloth 100 
le Se  ivk Bae a win. d 60. Cloth 1 00 
The Mills of Tuxbury....... Cloth 1 00 
That Queer Girl. Illustrated... Cloth 1 50 
Darryli Gap; or, Whether it Paid. Cloth 1 50 
Only Girls. Lllustrated..... Cloth 1 50 
A Woman’s Word and How She Kept 

P-é.06 6.) 64 be eee bee 8 Cloth 1 50 
Lenox Dare. A Novel...... Cloth I 50 
Bat a Philistine. «2c cee cee Cloth 1 60 
What Christmas Says to New 

Year. 


BM PO ccc cees 50 


Books marked with a star are also bound in 
paper at 50 cents each. : 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receips 
of price. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Boston 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and bave been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and sball soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that 3 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all womem 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William 8t.. New York. 











A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 1708 F 

St., Washington, D.C. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralas. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 





NEW 


Wall Papers | 


For Season of 1895 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. , 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, 7 BOSTON 
Nextdoor to Washington Street. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office. Boston, Mass. 


OPIUM nae eae Sense Comet to op 
oO o pa. cen . 
DR. J-STEPHENS Lebanon, 3. > 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to xend it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper pepplasty from 
the t-office— whether directed to his name or 
enother’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

Thereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles wohich 
ét advocates. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


On Tuesday, March 26, at 230 P. M., 
the next Fortnightly meeting will be held 
in the Woman Suffrage parlors, 3 Park 
street. 

The speaker for the afternoon will be 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick of Cambridge, 
—one of our most logical, clear-headed, 
and forceful women orators. Her topic 
will be “The National Divorce Reform 
League.” It is not generally known, per- 
haps, that a few years ago some of ‘‘the 
male people,” as Mrs. Dietrick calls them, 
organized a League to obtain a uniform 
National Divorce Law to be adopted by all 
the States, through national legislation. 

As the laws of marriage and divorce are 
sure to aflect women and children more 
vitally than men, it is evident to every 
fair-minded and just person that a Divorce 
Reform League should be composed of 
the most judicial, ethical, high-minded and 
anprejudiced men and women of practical 
experience, and not of men only, nor of 
women only. Every attempt to secure 
the admission of women to the ranks of 
the League, or on the Committee, has 
utterly failed. And this self-constituted 
male League has pushed forward its 
work, until it claims to-day that twenty- 
three states have been won over to its 
support, and will unite with it in seeking 
a National Divorce Law. 

Mrs. Dietrick will tell us the whole 
story next Tuesday, and discussion will 
follow. There will be music, recitations, 
and social intercourse, and the usual tea 
and cocoa, with light refreshments, will be 
served at the close. All members of 
Woman Suffrage Associations admitted on 
presentation of their membership tickets. 
Members may bring friends to the Fort- 
nightly on payment of ten cents each. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Chairman. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, the daughter 
of George William Curtis, contributes to 
this week’s WOMAN'S JOURNALAn able re- 
ply toa recent article against equal suf- 
frage in the Forum by Kathrina Trask. The 
writer of the Forum article took the ex- 
traordinary ground that if, as George 
William Curtis asserted, the laws even of 
the most civilized nations were unjust to 
women, this was a conclusive argument 
against woman suffrage, because men 
were just what their mothers made them, 
and it showed that their mothers had 
brought them up to be unjust. Miss Cur. 
tis points out how many influences beside 
the mother’s contribute to shape a man’s 
character, and how the mother’s influence 
is lessened by her being classed legally as 
& perpetual minor. 

It might have been added that most of 
the unjust laws made by men for women 
have been the result not of any deliberate 
intention to be unfair, but of a constitu- 
tional inability to look at things from a 
woman’s point of view. Any man would 
be unwilling to be governed by a Legisla- 
ture composed of women alone, and re- 
sponsible for its official acts to a consti- 
tuency made up of women alone. He 
would be unwilling, no matter how good 
the women might be. He would say they 
would be sure to err, not for want of good 
intentions, but for want of the ability to 
put themselves in a man’s place and to 
look at things from his point of view. 
Neither wouid their inability to do this be 
a proof that their parents had not brought 
them up properly. It would only show 
that they were women and not men. This 
is a rule that works both ways. 

To disparage a mother’s moral power 
unless she can bring up her son with the 
ability to look at all questions exactly 
from a woman’s point of view is like dis- 
paraging her musical power unless she 
can bring up her son with the ability to 
sing soprano as well as bass. 

Legislation by one class for another is 
sure to be unjust, not purely from eeifish- 
ness, but quite as much from lack of in- 
sight. To use Mrs. Livermore’s illustra- 








! tion, just as in looking at any object we 


need two eyes in order to get a correct per- 
spective, so in legislation we need to have 
both the masculine and the feminine points 
of view represented, in order to arrive at 
a just result. A. 8. B, 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Whether in accord with the discipline 
or not, Miss Mary M. Dennis continues 
pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of East Park, Indianapolis, Ind., which 
she organized, and which now has a mem- 
bership of two hundred. The Indianapo- 
lis correspondent of the Western Christian 
Advocate says: 

Miss M. M. Dennis, pastor of East Park, 
is among the industrious and untiring 
workers inthe city. Through all the cold, 
stormy weather of the past two months, 
she conducted successful revival services 
in her charge, and attended to all her pas- 
toral duties in addition. She has a grow- 
ing Sunday school and congregation, and 
is deservedly popular. 

The committee which was appointed 

with Rev. Hugh Price Hughes as chair- 
man, to consider the question of women 
representatives to the British Wesleyan 
Conference, resolved by a decisive majority 
to report: 
._ In view of the great services which 
women render to Methodism, the increas- 
ing activity of women in all spheres of 
life, and the fact that women are already 
eligible for every other lay office in our 
church, it is recommended that, after due 
process of legislation, the Conference 
should permit the election of a woman 
representative to the Conference, when in 
the judgment of any district synod such 
an election would serve the best interests 
of the work of God. 

It will be remembered that Miss Daw- 
son, who, by accepting the position of 
circuit steward of the district at a critical 
time, had undertaken special responsibili- 
ties and rendered marked services to 
Methodism, was elected as a delegate to 
the last Conference, was allowed to take 
her seat, and modestly discharged her 
duties; but the whole question was then 
referred to the committee whose report is 
given above. The Methodist Times, Lon- 
don, gives a summary of the discussions 
in the committee, which bear a marked 
resemblance to recent legislative debates 
on the extension of suffrage to women, in 
that all the logic and most of the brains 
were on the side of progress. One of the 
opponents to the admission of women to 
the Conference said that ‘tin the present 
day women wear men’s clothes, ride 
bicycles and smoke cigarettes.”” Another 
informed the committee that, if women 
were admitted to the Conference, ‘they 
would insist on being admitted to the 
highest circle, and even occupying the 
president’s chair.” Another said that 
women are ‘physiologically incapable of 
taking part in the legislative assembly.” 
‘It was peculiarly comic to hear that ob- 
servation,” comments the Methodist Times, 
‘in a country where the monarch is a 
woman who has taken a very influential 
partin the legislation for fifty years.” 

In the Congregational Union which 
recently met in Sydney, New South 
Wales, there were 234 delegates, of whom 
nineteen were women. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, was granted a minister’s license at 
Cincinnati, O., on March 6, by Judge 
Ferris. The document gives Mrs. Booth 
a right to officiate at weddings, and is one 
of the four legal decisions given in favor 
of the Salvationists in their efforts to be 
recognized as a congregation. While this 
does not affect the position of Mrs. Booth 
in her denomination, men and women havy- 
ing equal rights in the Salvation Army, it 
is interesting as a legal recognition of a 
woman in a ministerial capacity. 

F. M. A. 
———_———_+or—___———- 


SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL IN CAMBRIDGE, 

A Woman Suffrage Festival will be held 
in the vestry of the First Unitarian Church 
of Cambridge, Mase., on the afternoon 
and evening of Friday, March 29. The 
church is located in Harvard Square, op 
posite the University, and is easily 
reached by the electric cars. There will 
be asale of fancy artivles in the afternoon, 
from two to six, with tea, coffee, ice- 
cream and cake, and other refreshments. 
A fine crayon portrait of George William 
Curtis will be for sale, and will be on ex- 
hibition during the afternoon. There will 
undoubtedly be a lively contest for pos 
session of it. 

At 7.30 P. M. short addresses will be 
made by Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, Dr. Hen- 
ry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and by Mr. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, who, it is expected, 
will read a poem. Miss Carolyn Foye, a 
graduate of the Boston School of Expres- 
sion, will give dramatic recitations, and 
The Clarions, a trio of young ladies, will 
render vocal and instrumental music. A 
very enjoyable evening may be expected. 

This Festival has been arranged by 
young ladies of the Cambridge League, 
who have taken great pains to prepare 
an attractive entertainment, with the hope 
of accomplishing something for the re- 





form to which they are pledged. They 
cordially invite all members of neighbor- 
ing Leagues, and all who sympathize 
with them, to attend the Festival. They 
need co-operation and encouragement. 
One of the most hopeful omens of the 
time is the active, practical interest in 
woman suffrage shown by young mesa, 
as well as by young women who are 
gradually learning how to work for the 
cause, and how to adapt means to ends. 
We bespeak for the Cambridge Festival 
a large and generous patronage. 
M. A. L. 
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POLICE REGULATION OF VICE PROPOSED 
FOR 8T, LOUIS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A modified form of regulation of social 
vice is again proposed for St. Louis. 
This time the proposition comes from a 
committee of ministers, appointed by the 
Evangelical Alliance, and seconded by the 
Mayor and Chief of Police of St. Louis! 

This ministerial committee’s bill, which 
the Missouri Legislature is asked to pass, 
and which was drawn by the City Coun- 
sellor at the committee’s request, provides 
for the legal existence of houses of ill- 
repute within specified boundaries, desig- 
nated by the police authorities of cities, 
where such authorities exist; or, where 
such authorities do not exist, by the Com- 
mon Council. They may not, however, 
be located within 100 yards of a church or 
schoolhouse. 

It appears that the police of St. Louis 
have brought a pressure to bear upon the 
women inmates of these houses, and 
driven them out of their familiar haunts, 
and that this ministerial committee, after 
conference with the municipal authorities, 
and to the end that vice may be restricted, 
assuming that it cannot be abolished, and 
that the ‘‘residence”’ portions of the city 
may be shielded, have adopted and 
recommended this police regulation 
scheme. However good their intention, it 
is a practical concession to vice, giving to 
it a legal status, by authority of the State, 
within certain ‘‘specified boundaries,” 
which the police authorities are empow- 
ered to designate. The outcome of such 
police regulation can but be evil, and evil 
only. It means for a certain class of 
dependent women and young girls practi- 
cal slavery, and for men unutterable deg- 
radation. Will not the WOMAN s JOURNAL 
promptly protest against ic? 

I enclose, herewith, the protest of our 
American Purity Alliance, which has been 
forwarded to the Missouri Legislature. 

AARON M. POWELL. 

New York, March 18, 1895. 


or 


THE A, A, W. CONFERENCE. 





At the midyear conference of the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Women 
recently held at Buffalo, N. Y., topics 
and writers for the papers to be presented 
at the annual meeting were selected as 
follows: 

**Racial Problems in Europe,” Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe; ‘*Recent Movement in 
Child Study,” Mrs. Frances Stewart Par- 
ker, Chicago; ‘Legislation Regarding 
Women,” Mrs. Martha Strickland, Chi- 
cago; ‘Divorce,’ Dr. Ella V. Mark, Balti- 
more; to be compiled from information 
gathered by the A. A. W. committee on 
statistics and reform; ‘‘Value of Art in 
Education,” Miss Elizabeth W. Chaunler, 
New York; “Influence of Mind over 
Matter,” Mrs. Charlotte Stoneman Wil- 
liams, Buffalo; ‘Symposium of Mutual 
Rights of Employers,” speaker not yet 
chosen ; ‘‘Nutritive Values of Food,’”’ Mrs. 
Ellen Stevens Hildreth, Alabama; ‘'Col- 
lege Settlements,” Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago; ‘‘University Ex- 
tension,” Miss Eva Channing, Boston; 
‘Indirect Legislation by Women in Civic 
Clubs,” Mrs. Lily Lord Tifft, Buffalo; 
‘‘Transcendentalism and Transcendental- 
ists in America,” Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Boston; ‘'Philosophy of Goethe,” Mrs. 
E. M. Mitchell, Syraeuse; ‘‘Imperative 
Need of State Reformatories for Women,” 
writer not yet chosen. The choice of 
place of meeting lies between New Or- 
leans and Salt Lake City. 

A public meeting was held in the even- 
ing in the hall of the Woman’s Industrial 
and Educational Union Building. Mrs. 
Townsend, president of the Union, wel- 
comed the guests, and referred to the 
A. A. W.’s first visit to Buffalo in 1881, 
when there were few advanced women 
there, and Buffalo women first heard of the 
Boston Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, and decided to have a union 
of their own. 

Mrs. Howe said the A. A. W. bad many 
pleasant memories of Buffalo, and she re- 
ferred in loving terms to the late Mary A. 
Ripley. She ssid: ‘‘] am going to talk from 
atext: ‘The Lord gave the word; great 
is the company of them that publish it.’” 
From this, Mrs. Howe went on to tell of 
woman’s call to take a stand in the world, 
and her response to it. 

Mrs. Wolcott, of Dedham, Mass., spoke 
on the protection of helpless and abused 
humanity, the care of neglected children; 





Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney of the relation of 
literary work to reform; Mrs. Frances 
Stuart Parker, of Englewood, IIl., of 
educational interests; and Mrs. Cady, of 
Marshalltown, Ia., told of the broad work 
of the A. A. W. 


2 


THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN REPORT. 


I earnestly ask that suffragists will 
order the New York Campaign Report. 
Owing to unavoidable and unforeseen 
delays, it is not yet out, but, once so, 
there will be a printing bill of several 
hundred dollars, which we hope to cover 
by sales. Copies have already been sent 
for from Massachusetts, Illinois, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Florida, and from 
numerous places in New York State. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony says that there 
is no better literature for circulation. I 
should put it more strongly, and say that 
no other could be so good; because, in 
the course of the addresses before the 
Constitutional Convention and its suffrage 
committee, all the arguments ever made 
in behalf of woman suffrage are brought 
forward. 

Single copies are sold for 25 cents; five 
copies for $1. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, Cor. Sec. 

Sherwood, N. Y., March 18, 1895. 
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OUR KENTUCKY LETTER. 











Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following headlines, with several 
columns descriptive of the legislative 
picnic held by the masculine Solons of 
Indiana yesterday, appears in the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal of March 12: 


A MOB 


Takes Possession of the Indiana 
Capitol. 


MEMBERS COMPOSE IT. 
Most Disgraceful Act of a Disgracefal 
Session. 


FACES BRUISED AND BLEEDING. 


Governor's Private Secretary the Victim 
of Partisan Wrath. 


IN A CRITICAL CONDITION. 


Indianapolis, March 11.—(Special.)— 
A session of the Legislature that has 
beea characterized by jobs and lobby 
influences closed to-night with one of the 
most brutal and disgraceful mobs that 
was ever seen jn a capital city, men being 
dragged about the corridors, faces bruised, 
and the Governor’s private secretary so 
badly crushed in the struggle that he had 
to be carried to his office, where he now 
lies in a critical condition. 

Women are charged with being ‘too 
emotional” to take part in politics, and 
they get a generous share of lampooning 
from the press for getting matters into a 
snarl and acting ‘“‘unpretty.” The quill- 
pushers touch up the scenes at women’s 
meetings with high lights, all to show 
that woman is not to be trusted, and if 
you give her a little power she will show 
you something in the line ‘of ‘Paradise 
Lost” in the ‘‘Course of Time.” All this 
is accounted for by statements that 
women are ‘‘so emotional” that when a 
lot of them get together, they are sure to 
have a civil war; that women are built 
that way, and if they were allowed more 
liberty, they would demoralize the une- 
motional, careful, prayerful, and exem- 
plary sex who claim exelusive fitness to 
make and execute laws for all creation. 

I don’t deny that women are “emo- 
tional.” I judge other women by myself, 
for I have had as many as 98 to 99 emo- 
tions a second when I have seen drunken, 
degraded men surging up to the polls to 
vote my property and liberty away. 
While we have evidence all about us that 
women are emotional,dear old Mrs. Poyser 
found out long ago that we are so because 
‘‘God Almighty made us to match the 
men.” It does seem, from this ‘brutal 
and disgraceful mob” of lawmakers. that 
women will have to doa great deal in the 
emotional line before we are fitted for par- 
ticipation in politics. We have only got to 
the point of making eyes and accusations, 
and if we ever expect to be fitted for law- 
makers, we must conquer our emotions 
sufficiently to break heads and bruise 
faces after the Zulu fashion, and conduct 
affairs to discount the most ‘barbarous 
barbarians that ever came from Barbary.” 

The Colorado Legislature is said to be a 
very superior and dignified body, yet three 
women, with their dangerous emotional 
tendencies, sitas members. It is said that 
‘Pandemonium is a graveyard in com 
parison with the Indiana Legislature.” 
Perhaps, dear JOURNAL, it is *‘*emotion” 
that politics is suffering for. 

It seems that Southern chivalry is 
beginning to like women who want to 
vote. The Prohibitioniats of Kentucky 
have just put two women on their State 
ticket. Mrs. Frances E. Beauchamp of 
Lexington was nominated for Secretary 
of State, and your correspondent was 
named for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. There is something signifi- 


cant in this. Mrs. Beauchamp and myself 
have been “clamoring” for years for the 
ballot, yet men place us upon the State 
ticket for two of the most important 
offices in the Commonwealth, when there 
are thousands of women in the State who 
never asked to vote, and they are never 
thought of. It has been my observation 
in life that men always compliment the 
type of woman they admire the most; so 
it is becoming evident, if women wish to 
retain chivalric deference from Southern 
chivalry, they will have to come into the 
suffrage ranks. 

The suffrage cause in Kentucky is ag 
determined as old Time. It moves on and 
on. Our indefatigable Mrs. Eugenia B, 
Farmer, of Covington, is doing splendid 
work by addressing all the women’s 
church societies in Newport and Coving- 
ton, instructing the women in regard to 
their right to vote in school affairs in the 
nextelection. Mrs. Farmer is a candidate 
for member of the Covington School 
Board, and is making an active canvass. 

Miss Laura Clay addressed the new 
organization at Owensboro’ a few nights 
ago, and one of the most prominent poli- 
ticians writes that her address was very 
fine, and that suffrage sentiment is rapidly 
growing in that locality. 

The woman’s edition of the Kentucky 
Post at Covington was a valuable issue. 
The Courier-Journal of Louisville will be 
issued by women on March 27th. As the 
work is in the hands of most competent 
women, its success is already assured. 

The Fayette Courty E. R. A. held a 
most profitable meeting at the residence 
of Mrs. 8. A. Charles in Lexington on 
March 12, when Miss Laura Clay gave an 
extended report of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion. 

The women of Ohio seem to be taking 
hold of their newly acquired rights in 
earnest. At the Democratic primaries on 
March 8, at Lima, O., twenty-five women 
voted, eighteen being in one ward. Miss 
Belle Barnum, a life-long educator, is a 
candidate for member of the Board of 
Education at Geneva, O. Kentucky is 
keeping a keen eye on Ohio, and we don’t 


- intend to let our neighbors over the river 


get into the kingdom of equal rights 
ahead of us. The Kentucky E. R. A. is 
moving forward, and keeping the middle 
of the road. We are slowly but surely 
destroying the mildewed ideas in the 
brains of the conservatives, and some fine 
morning they will greet us at the ballot- 
box, and try to explain to us how they 
‘always believed in women voting.” 
JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 
Versailles, Ky. March 18, 1895. 
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AID FOR ARMENIAN REFUGEES, 





Earnest appeals from trustworthy per- 
sons are coming daily from Armenia for aid 
for refugees from the districts where the 
terrible massacre took place. The refugees 
are mostly men, as the girls and women 
were brutally kilied by the soldiery. The 
entire family sewing is done by the hands 
of the women in the Armenian home, and 
now that their clever hands are gone there 
is special need. No ready-made gar- 
ments are for sale in their little villages, 
and even if they were they have no money 
left to buy them. They are sorrowful, 
homeless wanderers, suffering from cold 
and poverty, with no hope of bettering 
their condition for months to come. 

Arrangements have been made by which 
clothing, second hand or new, for men 
and boys, can be sent from here to Con- 
stantinople at a moderate rate. If per- 
sons having garments they are willing to 
give for this cause will mail a postal card, 
with name and address, to Mr. M. H. Gu- 
lesian, 16 Waltham Street, Boston, he will 
send for them. It is hoped that an ever, 
generous public will give a quick and 
warm response to this appeal. 

Wm LLOyp Garrison, 
SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


+r 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 











The Toronto (Can.) Woman’s Enfran- 
chisement Association has re-elected Hon. 
James L. Hughes president. Ata recent 
meeting, Miss Mills traced the course and 
inter-relation of the philanthropic move- 
ments of this century, and emphasized a 
fact that is generally overlooked in e:ti- 
mating the progress and status of the 
woman suffrage movement, i. e., that to 
bring about even a moderate degree of 
reform in any direction, an apparently dis- 
proportionate amount of effort and en- 
thusiasm is necessary. 

The woman euffrage petition signed 
and sent to the State Legislature from 
Eastern Washington was seventeen yards 
long. Many of the counties of Western 
Washington reported long lists of names 
to petitions. 

Janet Jennings, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Independent, writes 
concerning a five o’clock tea given by 
Mrs. John R. McLean, in honor of Miss 
Anthony, aday or two before the Woman’s 
National Council closed, as follows: 

There was, besides the beauty of the 





aflair, a great deal more injr, in the 
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significance given by the fact, which is | appeal, the people, but it did not. He 


ting to be many well known, that Mrs. 
GoLean has n for some years in full 
a — with the ‘‘woman question” on 
oy ines of suffrage laid down by Miss 
Anthony. She has not actively identified 


said he was not prepared to announce 
himself as in favor of woman suffrage, 
but he was in favor of submittin e 
question to the people. He appealed to 
the members of both political parties, re- 


herself with the cause for family rea-| spectively, in the name of their great 


gons, which may be said of other fashion- 
able women. And yet men say it is the 
fault of women that women do not obtain 
the equal rights desired by suffragists. 
At a recent meeting of the Dunkirk 
(N. Y.) Political Equality Club, an inter- 
esting letter was read from Miss Catlin, 
who was the Populist candidate at the 
last election in Colorado for State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, giving an 
account of the introduction and passage 
of the Hon. Mrs. Holly's bill raising the 
age of protection for girls to twenty one 


years. 

From Deer Lodge, Montana, comes 
news of a debate on woman suffrage. Mrs. 
M. J. Sherman, a successful business 
woman of that place, was one of the 
speakers in the affirmative. 

A debate at Silver Creek, N. Y., on 
March 8, between the Young Men’s De- 
bating Club and the Young Women’s 
Literary Union, aroused general interest. 
Mrs. J. N. Bacon, Mrs. O. A. Fairfield, 
president of the Union, Miss Julia Bur- 
gess, a Wellesley graduate, and Miss Alice 
Bickers, made such excellent arguments 
in favor of equal suffrage, and so effectu- 
ally disposed of those advanced in opposi- 
tion by the young men, that they were 
awarded the victory by the judges, the 
Rev. E. M. Sharp, the Hon. G. E. Towne, 
and Prof. J. M. McKee, solely on the 
merits of the debate. Ballots for a popu- 
lar decision were distributed through the 
audience, which also voted in the affirma- 


tive. aa 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, MARCH 19, 1895. 
Bditors Woman 4 Journa/ : 

A great victory has been gained in the 
decisive vote in the Assembly, which, on 
March 14, passed the Constitutional 
Amendment by a vote of 80 ayes to 31 
nays. Such a result is a guarantee of 
further success. There was almost no 
opposition, and this also is a strong indi- 
cation of the change in public sentiment. 
The story of the day shall be told by 
Mrs. Martha R. Aimy, who deserves in 
large measure the credit for the result. 
Of course the long agitation and the 
labors of many persons have made this 
possible, but Mrs. Almy, who has been 
all winter in Albany in charge of the 
measure, has shown rare judgment and 
sagacity in the conduct of the campaign, 
and her untiring labors have contributed 
in large degree to the victory. She writes: 


On Monday evening, March 11, Mr. 
Fred S. Nixon, of Chautauqua. moved to 
have bis concurrent resolution to amend 
the suffrage section of the Constitution 
made a special order for Thursday morn- 
ing, March 14, immediately following the 
reading of the journal. This met witha 
little opposition from the fact that some 
of the members wished the debate to 
occur on a Monday evening, so that they 
could “talk to the galieries.” This Mr. 
Nixon objected to, because, as he said, 
this was not to be a sham battle; it meant 
business, and should take the course of 
all other business like propositions. 

Accordingly, when the routine work 
had been disposed of on Thursday morn- 
ing, Mr. Nixon rose in his place and 
called for the special order. The clerk 
read the resolution, and Mr. Nixon opened 
the debate in a most admirable address of 

rhaps twenty minutes. He is a man of 

ne presence, excellent voice, and great 
influence on the floor of the Assembly. 
He stood just where Mr. Lauterbach did 
when he made his matchless plea in the 
Constitutional Convention; where Mr. 
Lincoln also stood when he declared, in a 
manner which no listener will ever forget, 
“that the arguments of expediency are 
always the arguments of tyranny”; where 
Mr. Sulzer and General Husted have so 
often stood in the past upon similar occa- 
sions; where, except that it was in the 
old Capitol building, George William 
Curtis stood twenty-eight years ago and 
made a suffrage address which probably 
never will be excelled. When Mr. Nixon 
was speaking I thought, ‘The time will 
come when he will consider it one of the 

roudest moments of his life to have fol- 
owed in the footsteps of this illustrious 
line of great statesmen who have 


‘Dared to begin the right with two or three. 


Ihope to be able to send the JOURNAL 
next week the full text of the address, 

a fore I will not attempt any quota- 
ons. 

While this argument was in progress 
six tall porters entered the chsmber, 
bringing in five large clothes baskets filled 
with the mammoth petition which was 
presented last summer to the Convention, 
together with such additions as have since 
been sent in to the committee. As no 
One man could lift one of the baskets, and 
We could hardly afford ten men, they 
made a chain of themselves and the bas- 
kets, and one can imagine the sensation 
they created, as they filed down the cen- 
tre aisle. 
| Judge Steven S. Blake, of New York 
City, the only member of the Assembly 
who was al-o a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, followed in a speecn 
Which must have wrought conviction in 
the minds of many of his fellow members 
& he told how the Convention ought to 
have met this question in a manly way 
and submitted it to the ultimate court of 
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men, to be true to the people, and to re- 
epect their inalienable right of petition, 
and vote for submission. Referring to 
the baskets of petitions, he gave a graphic 
picture of the effect of their presentation 
in the Convention. 

It was understood among the friends of 
the measure that too much speech-mak- 
ing was not desirable, so, after waiting a 
suitable length of time for any one to 
speak in opposition, as no one appeared 
anxious to debate the question, the clerk 
began calling the roll. The Assembly 
rules allow a member two minutes in 
which to explain his vote, and a number 
of members made short, bright speeches 
as their names were called. Mr. D. E. 
Ainsworth of Oswego, who is the leader 
of the majority, made a most eloquent, 
inspiring and vote-producing address. 
He won the admiration, at least, of the 
women who were present, by quoting as 
his introductory sentence Dr. Holland’s 
famous lines: 

‘Few are the friends my life has made, 
And few are they who in my hands 
Their hearts have laid, 
And these are women. 
I am old, bat never have 1 been betrayed.” 

He said this was the seventh time he 
had voted for woman suffrage in some 
form, and he should continue to do go, as 
long as he had an opportunity, until the 
women of New York State were enfran- 
chised. All good suffragists will remem- 
ber with gratitude the inestimable services 
of this honorable and influential gentle- 
man. 

Mr. I. Irving Burns of Westchester 
made a bright little talk in favor of the 
proposition, although he admitted that his 
wife was opposed to it. 

Mr. James W. Husted of Peekskill, 
said: I believe that the cause of purity, 
intelligence, and the betterment of politics 
would be greatly helped by extending the 
franchise to voman, and I therefore take 
pleasure and pride in voting in the affirm- 
ative. ‘Just as his father always did,” 
said Mr. Ainsworth. ‘‘A wise son of a 
wise father,” added Mr. Stanchfield of 
Chemung, who was at that time in the 
chair. I was told that this was young 
Husted’s maiden speech in the Assembly. 
A happy coincidence, it seemed to me. 
The handsome young man is a great 
favorite in the House, and deserves to be, 
if I am any judge of character. 

Mr. Samuel J. Foley of New York, the 
leader of the Democratic minority, said it 
aflorded him pleasure to vote in favor of 
giving the people the privilege of voting 
on the question. The right of suffrage 
was one to which the women of the State 
were entitled, and the people ought to ex- 
tend it to them. Mr. John A. Hennessy, 
of Kings, said that ‘ta vote against the 
resolution was a vote in favor of the 
proposition that the people were not to be 
trusted.”” Mr. Epenetus Howe of Tioga, 
said the principle of equal suffrage was 
right and just, and he pledged his undy- 
ing support to the cause, first, last, and all 
the time. It was the proudest moment of 
his legislative experience to be able to vote 
in favor of the resolution. Mr. James A. 
Donnelly of New York also spoke in 
favor of the resolution. 


Mr. William Halpin, of New York, was 
the only man who spoke in opposition. He 
is a young unmarried man who is still 
laboring under the hallucination that 
women are angels, and he would enter 
the lists to protect them from the contam- 
inating influences of politics. A gentle- 
man who has been married something like 
a quarter of a century, and is a friend of 
our cause, who was sitting near me re- 
marked,‘* When that young fellow has been 
married as long as I have he will get over 
the ‘angel theory’ and be glad of a help- 
mate.” 

By this time it was evident that the 
measure would carry, and the friends 
gathered around your chairman of the 
legislative committee to offer their hearty 
congratulations. The absentees were 
called, and the stragglers came into the 
chamber. There were a number of mem- 
bers ill and absent, as many as ten men 
who had promised to vote for the measure 
were away, most of them at home sick. 
Mr. John B. Stanchfield of Chemung, who 
was in the chair, announced the vote in a 
very handsome, congratulatory speech. 
Yeas 80, nays 31. 

The yeas were, Democrats in italics: 

Messrs Abell, Ablett, Ainsworth, Andrews, 
Armstrong. Audett, Babcock, Burns, Chambers, 
Chapman, J. H. Clark, Clarkson. C. C. Cole, J. 
P. Cole, M Conklin, Cutler, Donnoly, Foley, 
Friday, Gallagher, E. W. Gardiner, Gerst, Glea- 
son, Gray. Green. Hamilton, Howe, Husted, 
Kelsey, Krenrich, LaFetra, Lawson. Lounsbury, 
Madden, McD-rmott, McKeown, Miller, Niles, 
Nixon. Norton, O’Grady, Read, Reinhard, Rob- 
bins, Rogers, Sanger, Scanlon, Schaepfiin, Harry 
Schultz, Sears, Sherwood, C. J. Smith, E. L. 
Smith, M. F. Smith, Staley, Stanchfield, Stein- 
berg, Stevenson, Terry, Thompson, Tobin, 
Vacheron, VanKeuren, Weed, Whittet, Wilcox, 
Wilks, Winne—80. 


The nays were: 

Messrs. Barry, Braun, brownell, Campbell, 
Cartwright, W. A. Clark, Alfred R. Conklin, 
Coughlin, Dean, Eldridge, Fairbrother, Fitzger- 
ald, A. B. Gardenier, Glen, Halpin, Hoefler, 
Horton, Kunzenman, McNaughton, Percy,R.der, 
F. F. Sciulz, Siebert, Ten Eyck, Van Amber, 
Wieman, Wilds —31. 

An analysis of the vote shows that 70 
of the 103 Republicans in the Assembly 
voted for us, and 18 of the 25 Democrats, 
a handsome majority ofeach party. The 
speaker, Mr. Hamilton Fish, was absent, 
so he did not commit himself either way. 

The amendment will probably reach a 
vote in the Senate this week. We watch 


earnestly for victory there also. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 





IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS. FIDELIA HEARD. 

The passing away of Mrs. Fidelia Heard, 
Feb. 22, aged seventy-three, terminated 
an earthly career that was a great lesson 
and inspiration to all who knew her. Hers 
was a perfected life, from the development 
of the whole nature. It was a privilege 
to have known Mrs. Heard in her 
last years, the weight of which meant 
physical infirmity only. Her mind was 
not only clear, but very active; and the 
enthusiasm and vigor of youth was her 
portion. Only a few days before the 
cruel cold came that took her away, she 
was planning to get more time for read- 


ing. 

firs. Heard had a large and varied ex- 
perience, which gave coloring to her life. 
In 1853 she started on a two-years’ sea 
voyage, with her husband. It being un- 
usual in those days, as now, for an officer 
at sea to be accompanied by his wife, it 
must have been the charm of the young 
bride that secured the favor in this in- 
stance. It was on this voyage that Capt. 
Heard discovered the islands in the South- 
ern Indian Ocean which are named in his 
honor ; but a more substantial recognition 
from our Government would have been in 
good taste. 

Mrs. Heard spent many months in 
Australia and Java. With her keen ob- 
servation, nothing escaped her apprecia- 
tion. It was on the Asiatic Coast that 
they saluted and exchanged courtesies 
with the famous little ship that first 
entered a port of Japan after Commodore 
Perry’s commercial treaty had been ef.- 
fected. It was like a thrilling romance to 
hear Mrs. Heard relate snatches of this 
adventurous life, but it took a good deal 
of coaxing to get these treats, for her 
mind was so stored with knowledge, and 
her scope of life was so broad and high, 
and she was so in touch with all present 
issues, that she shrank from alluding to 
anything personal. Soon after her re- 
turn to America she was thrown upon 
her own resources, with two little children, 
without means. It was no doubt stern 
necessity that brought out the wonderful 
latency in her character, the controlling 
aim being to keep her children with her. 
This thought induced her to open a school 
for little children in 1860—the first kinder- 
garten in Boston. In this undertaking she 
was encouraged by Dr. Hale, who placed 
his little daughter in her care as proof of 
his confidence. Many other influential 
people gave her patronage for years. In 
fact, the subtle drawing power of her 
nature penetrated the best element in 
Boston. Mrs. Heard was not technically 
schooled in the Frcevel method, but she 
formulated a system of her own which 
was practically the same, and equally 
successful. She worked from the basis 
that children should be taught without 
books, and that each child should be in- 
dividually developed by arousing its own 
soul germ, and by energizing this force 
into outward expression. Mrs. Heard did 
not approve of the external cramming, 
stuffing process in vogue at the present 
day in our public schools. She was en- 
gaged in her work for twenty-five years, 
and the kindergarten people of Boston 
ought not to forget that Mrs. Heard was 
the forerunner—the John the Baptist—of 
Miss Peabody’s noble work. I never knew 
a person who lived on a higher plane, or 
practised so much religion. She was 
always thinking and doing for others, 
and yet was delicate and unobtrusive 
about it. Her atmosphere radiated in 
every direction. I always knew when 
the hucksters were serving Mrs. Heard, 
for their voices were pitched on a more 
mellow key when Mrs. Heard was get- 
ting supplies. She was kind to the hand- 
organ man. No matter where one was 
placed in the social scale, she never lost 
sight of the divine essence, and always 
bestowed sympathy, never rebuke. Her 
charity covered all humanity. 

Dear Mrs. Heard! It was hard to give 
her up, from the human standpoint. But 
we knew that this intelligence so rare, 
this spirit so refined and cultivated, had 
gone toa higherrealm. When the casket 
was taken away, covered with flowers, 
the tribute of friends, and placed in the 
hearse, it seemed as if the body had 
already been transmuted, and that a 
glorious resurrection was completed. For 
to her death meant a new birth, an en- 
largement of life. Anna M. Davis. 

Roxbury, Mass. 





The regular literary meeting of the 
Women’s Press Association was held at 
the Parker House, Wednesday, March 20, 
under the direction of Cora Stuart Wheeler. 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods gave her new 
lecture, ‘‘War days in and Out of Camp.” 
Miss Edorah Nahar, Mrs. L. B. Farwell 
and Miss Eaton, of Detroit, contributed to 
the entertainment of the afternoon. The 
after-supper programme included speak- 
ing by Mrs. Sara White-Lee, regent of 
Daughters of Revolution, Mrs. D. H. 
Cram, and Mrs. Marie Robinson- Wright, 
of Georgia, Indian ciub swinging, by Miss 
Mahoney, impersonation, by Miss Grimm, 
and music.| 
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THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove. 


THE SUN PASTE 


STies POLISH for a quick 
W8e< ESS LABOR : ; 

. IN THE wor after-dinner shine, 

Sa applied and pol- 


ished with a cloth. 
Morse Bros., Props., Canton. Mass.. U.S. Ac 














| AMUSEMENTS. 


| CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Ferrer Lessee and Man 

Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 








Edward E. 
Evenings at 8. 


BEGINNING MONDAY, MAR. 25. 


The Whitney Opera Co,, 


In the Comic Opera Success, 


ROB ROY. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the town meeting of Boxboro, Mass., 
March 18, four women were elected 
members of the school committee: Mrs. | 
R. Y. Nelsen, Mrs. C. T. Wetherbee, Mrs. 
C. H. Burroughs and Mrs. C. H. Brown. 


Mrs. Sally Pratt McLean Greene, whose 
*‘Cape Cod Folks” made a stir some years 
ago, is writing a new novel at her home 
in Simsbury. She is now a childless 
widow, her twochildren and her husband, 
Franklin Greene, of Ohio, having all died. 

At the annual meeting of the Ramabai 
Association recently held in the Old 
South Church, Boston, Miss A. P. Gran- 
ger, the corresponding secretary, said 
there were seventy-five circles, with in- 
terest in Ramabai work unabated. Mad- 
ame Sorabji Cavalier, a high-caste native 
of Poona, India, and a personal friend of 
Pandita Ramabai, wag the principal 
speaker. In good English she told of the 
sufferings of the child widows of India, 
and the good already done by the associa. 
tion, and asked it to continue its work. 

Henry M. Howe, who graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1871, has lately received a telegram of 
congratulation from Sir Lowthian Bell, of 
England, with the information that he 
has been awarded the Bessemer medal 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH, . Proprietor and Manager. 





fOURTH AND LAST WEEK. 


Mr. John Drew, 


Presenting His Successful Comedy, 


THE BUTTERFLIES. 


Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 


April 1—one week only—Mr. snd Mrs. Kewpat in their 
Repertotre, 


Evenings at 8. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON .. . . Manager. 
LAST WEEK 
JOSEPH MURPHY, 
IN THE 
KERRY COW. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 3 
Next Week—BLUE JEANS, 


REMOVAL 
§. C. SMALL 

















for the year 1895. This medal was given 
by Sir Henry Bessemer, the inventor of 
the noted Bessemer processes, for those 
who have greatly benefited metallurgy 
of iron and steel. It is conferred once a 
year by the British [ron and Steel Insti- 
tute upon the man most noted for his 
investigations or inventions. Mr. Howe 
is the son of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Just after the Atlanta Convention, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Tilney, who were dele- 
gates from Pennsylvania, made a short 
trip through Georgia and South Carolina, 


& CO., 


MAKERS OF 


PARLOR, CHURCH, 


—AND— 


LODGE FURNITURE, 


—AND— 





and visited Martha Schofield’s School at 
Aiken. Of this trip Mr. Tilney gives an 
interesting account in the Friends’ Intelli- | 
gencer and Journal of Philadelphia. They 
attended an impromptu meeting of the 
Literary Society of the Schofield School, 
where the question ‘‘Should women be 
allowed the vote?’’ was debated, the 
affirmative being assigned to the girls 
and the negative to the boys. Naturally 
the affirmative won. 

At the 29th annual meeting of the 
Boston Young Women’s Christian Asso- | 
ciation, the superintendent, Miss C. V. 
Drinkwater, said the association reached 
annually 1,500 women and girls, through | 
sixteen separate departments. Only four 
of these are entirely self-supporting—the 
board department, employment work, 
classes and some of the schools. Four 
departments are wholly dependent upon 
voluntary contributions—viz., the school 
for Christian workers, training school for 
domestics, Travellers’ Aid Society and 
general religious work—making a total 
cost of $5,000. Funds are raised by mem- 
bership fees, gifts, interest on legacies, 
and by presenting the work before the 
churches. Charity is dispensed by making 
it possible for the needy to return an 
equivalent for benefits received. In cases 
of sickness and distress, aid is given 
cheerfully. The need of the association is 
more money with which to extend the 
different departments of the work. 

The New York City Woman Suffrage 
League will give a testimonial entertain- 
ment in honor of its president, Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, in recognition of twenty- 
six years of work and devotion for the 
cause. The League appeals to all other 
socicties of women, and to all those who 
are interested in the progress of women, 
to aid in offering a suitable testimonial. 
A musical and literary programme will be 
rendered by Miss Amy Lionel, Miss Faith 
Morse, Madam Raborg, Mr. Morgan J. 
Goldsmith, Miss Bertha Webb, Miss May 
Rankin, and Dr. Roy Hawks, at the 
residence of Mrs. Esther Herrman, No. 
59 West Fifty-sixth Street on Thursday 
evening, March 28. Tickets, $1.00, to be 
had of the League’s treasurer, Mrs. 
Van Biel, 52 West Eighty-third Street; 
of the corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
John W. Lovell, 4 Lexington Avenue, 
and Miss Keyser, No. 10 East Fourteenth 
Street. Refreshments will be served after 
the musical entertainment. 
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Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, is showing 
at her store a charming collection of be- 
coming veilings and you are, invited to 








see them. 


INVALID CHAIRS, 


have REMOVED to 


90 Canal Street. 


Elegant New Warerooms. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 




















1s anecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining servsce. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 


ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894. 
KNITTED MatTrTress Co., Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted Pad- 
ding for several years and can only speak 
of it in the highest terms. It is used by 
our best trade, and after once using they 
do not care for the old kind. 

In the Hotels and Institutions where we 
have placed it. we are assured, in ey 
instance, that it has given satisfaction. 

Yours very trury, 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 





INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS Cco., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE «2 
Women’s Educational NG COMM ITTEE sxe 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they oane been = to vy mw at the Newton Rest- 

ure. For particulars address Befriend - 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. — 





WANTED.—A HOME for a little motherless 
girl of nine years, pereatage American, Further 
articulars may be had by addressing Miss Char- 
otte Emerson, 176 Southbridge Street, Worcester, 
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Forthe Woman's Journal. 
THE 8TRANGEST THING. 


BY B.M. J. 

I think it is the strangest thing, the strangest 
thing of all, 

That woman, whom God made so high, so low, 
low down should fall, 

To be knocking at the door of the “lord and 
master,” man, 

For the privilege of doing right, of doing all she 
can! 

I used to think when I was young, and foolish, 


I believe, 

That all I had to do was just to ask and to 
receive ; 

To live and die a humble slave, doing as I was 
told, 

Without a wish or thought of pay, in silver or in 
gold. 

But the dear Lord taught me better, told me I 
was a queen, 

Made free to do His holy will, letting nothing 
go between. 

I heard His voice, and trusted, laid my all upon 
His + hrine, 


And now [ would not change my lot for all 
Golconda’s mine. 


Oh, I love to look at eventide into the depths 
afar, 

And watch what little Gracie used to call the 
‘Lady Star,”’ 

And think its gentle radiance, with sweet trans- 
forming power, 

Is changing pandemonium into an Eden's bower. 


Dear sisters, whom the Lord has called to work 
His holy will, 

I watch you with a silent awe, and wonder at 
the skill 

With which He crowns His weakest saints, to 
whom the lot is given 

To make this great round world of His an 
earthly type of Heaven. 

Arlington Heights, Mass. 


—~@>—____—_- 


TRANSFIGURED. 








BY RICHARD CHEVENIX TRENCH. 





Where thou hast touched, O wondrous Death! 
Where thou hast come between, 

Lo! there forever perisheth 
The common and the mean. 


No little flaw or trivial speck 
Doth any more appear, 

And cannot from this time, to fleck 
Love's perfect image clear. 


Clear stands Love's perfect image now, 
And shall do evermore; 

And we in awe and wonder bow 
The glorified before. 


+o ——— 
IN VAIN, 


Though we climb fame’s proudest height, 
Though we sit on hills afar, 
Where the thrones of triumph are; 
Though all deepest mysteries be open to our 
sight — 
If we win not by this power 
For the world another dower— 
If this great humanity share not in our gain, 
We have lived our lives in vain. 


Though we revel in sweet dreams, 
Though with poet's eye we look 
Full on Nature’s open book, 
And our spirits wander, singing with the birds 
and streams; 
If we let no music in 
For this world of grief and sin— 
If we draw no spirit heavenward by the strain, 
We have lived our lives in vain. 


Though our lot be calm and bright, 
Though upon our brows we wear 
Youth and grace and beauty rare, 
And the hours go swiftly, singing in their flight; 
If we let no glory down 
Any darkened life to crown— 
If our grace and joyance have no ministry for 
pain, 
We have lived our lives in vain. 
To the giver shall be given. 
If thou wouldst walk in light, 
Make other spirits bright; 
Who, seeking for himself alone, ever entered 
heaven? 
In blessing we are blessed, 
In labor find our rest; 
If we bend not to the world’s work heart and 
hand and brain, 
We have lived our lives in vain. 


———-=<§ > — 


HOW ONE WIFE MANAGED. 


Old saying—''What can’t be cured must 
be endured.’”’ New version—‘What can’t 
be endured must needs be cured.” 

A very tired woman was Malvina 
Weeks, and she said she should never 
be rested again till she could have 
the house painted and shingled. Every 
shower that came over the hills brought 
hurry and worry with it, for she must 
take down everything hanging in the 
lean-to, and set pails in half a dozen 
places in the attic, and the carpet in the 
end room had already been taken up be- 
cause the numerous wettings that it had 
received were spoiling it, and the brilliant 
colors were all running together in one 
indistinguishable blur. 

The paint was all off the house in some 
places and fast coming off in others; in 
fact, the cottage was in a state of ‘‘peel” 
all over. The neighbors had begun to 
speak about it, and say to Malvina how 
nice it would look painted in light colors. 
And down at the sewing circle one lady 
had heard that she was going to have her 


house painted, and another asked “if she’d 
got to hev paintin’ done this fall!” 

When she returned from that meeting, 
she decided she would not attend another 
till the house was either painted or she 
could say with truth that she expec ed it 
would be. 

She had asked and asked John to have 
it done, and for two years she had asked 
in vain. First, John must have a new 
barn, for “*A merciful man is merciful to 
his beast,” and then he must have a new 
binder, for it would save half the time, 
and he would need but one man. 

In vain she told him the house leaked, 
in vain she told of the peeling paint, in 
vain she bewailed the new rag carpet 
ruined by the dripping water, and said 
how tired she was of setting pails, and 
how afraid even to go to the nearest. 
neighbor for fear of a sudden shower and 
no one at home to attend to it. 

Now his last refusal was ringing in her 
ears, and the poor woman, tired out with 
the numerous cares of a farmer’s wife, 
just sat down andcried. But if you think 
a woman’s tears end the matter, you 
are much mistaken. The tears are only 
the beginning. 

When she wanted anything done, John 
was always ready to start for the poor- 
house, and was quite sure that anything 
laid out on the house, inside or out, was 
only so many paving stones on the road 
to the great, roomy old farm-house where 
the dozen or so poor aud crippled ones of 
the town were cared tor. 

The first time she asked him timidly if 
he didn’t think the house needed paint, he 
said, ‘*Yes, I do, but we should go to the 
poorhouse if we got everything we 
fancied.” 

When she wondered if he couldn’t have 
the roof patched, he said, ‘No, he couldn't 
lay out nothin’ this year, for that binder 
had jest about swamped him, an’ he cal- 
c’lated be’d have ter go ter the poorhouse 
if he kep’ on spendin’ money.” 

She heard about the poorhouse till she 
was tired of it, and one day when she was 
out in the berry pasture, she sat down 
and looked at the building which could 
be seen in the distance just over the hill, 
and, with a queer feeling at her heart, 
she thought if she did have to go to the 
poorhouse, it would not be such a bad 
place to stay in, after all. 

Next day she went about her work very 
quietly, and stole away in the afternoon 
to Widow Smith’s for a little while. The 
second day she made one more effort. 
**Don’t you think you could have some- 
thing done to the roof after you get the 
harvest out of the way, John?” 

“If you want to go to the poorhouse, 
you can, I don’t,” was the concise answer. 

When John came in at night, his supper 
was ready, but his wife was not to be 
seen. He thought she would be in in a 
moment, but after resting a while and 
seeing no sign of her, he decided to eat, 
as she had probably been called to some 
one of the neighbors. On his plate lay a 
note: 

Dear John: I have made arrangements 
with Widow Smith to come in three times 
a week and cook the victuals ard clean 
up the house while I am away. (‘*Good 
land, where’s she goin’?”) I was looking 
at the poorhouse the other day from the 
Blue Hill pasture, and it did look so nice 
that I thought if I’d got to go there, I 
might as well gothere now. It has just 
been painted, and I asked Goody Blake if 
it leaked, and she said no; and ['m going 
to ask Mis’ Grove to let me keep the end 
room for you, for I s’pose it won’t be 
many wecks before you’ll come, too. That 
room looks right down on the medder that 
leads to our back door, and I think if it’s 
empty she’ll keep it for you, for she’s 
always ben real accomadatin’ ter me. 

Don’t forgit to take down the coats in 
the lean-to, and set the pails quick as you 
can, for it does come in like sixty when 
it begins. I sball work for my keep there, 
and if they allow paupers to go visitin’, 
I shall come over when I ken. 

Your affectionate wife, 

MALVINA WEEKS. 

‘*‘Wal, I never see the beat o’ that!” 

He ate his meal in silence, trying to 
digest the fact that his wife had taken 
his frequent allusions to the poorhouse in 
earnest, and thought if she had to enter 
the house sometime, she might as well 
take advantage of the condition of her 
own home and avail herself of its shelter 
at once. ‘*Who’d a thought she would?” 
was a question he asked himself over and 
over as he took the pails and went out to 
milk. 

As he came back, he noticed the scaling 
paint and the bare sashes, and said to 
himself, ‘‘It looks wus’n I thought it did.”’ 
Then he remembered his last remark to 
her, that she could go to the poorhouse if 
she wanted to, he didn’t. She had taken 
him at his word. 

Just at dusk, the keeper of the poor- 
house drove up, and stopping before the 
house, said to the man sitting on the 
doorstep, ‘‘Hello, Weeks, met with re- 
verses?” 

“No, not ’specially. Why?’ 

‘*Wal, Mis’ Weeks she cum up an’ talked 
with my wife alone, and asked if she 





might stay and help her a spell, an’ my 





wife’s real glad she’s come, cos she does 
think your wife knows a leetle the most 
about doin’ pickles an’ things of any- 
body round, an’ she put her in the spare 
room, an’ sent me down to see you.” 

John chewed a straw vigorously while 
he wondered what Mr. Grove thought, 
and what excuse he, one of the largest 
tax-payers in town, could make for send- 
ing his wife to the poorhouse. He tried 
to seem perfectly easy as he said, ‘*Wal, 
the fact is, [ told her she could go. I’m 
goin’ ter hev the house shingled and 
painted, an’ I thought’s long’s the smell 
o’ paint makes her sick, I’d git her out of 
the way; but I ‘’xpect she'll be some 
s’prised, cos I didn’t let on that [ was goin’ 
ter hev it done.” 

‘All right, neighbor, I won’t say noth- 
in’ *bout it,’? and turning the horse he 
drove away, but he wondered, and mut- 
tered to himself that ‘‘ twas curis doia’s, | 
and he bet there was suthin’ that he warn’t | 
told.” | 





However, the next time he passed the | 
Weeks place, there were men at work on 
the roof, and men painting the kitchen 
inside, and he thought the front room was 
being papered, but he could not quite tell. 

Meanwhile Vina was homesick, and 
though she went into the end room and 
looked out on the meadow that she knew 
reached her home just out of sight beyond 
the woods, it only made the tears come 
faster, and she wondered if she couldn’t 
have stood the leaks and the peeling paint 
a little longer, and then, perhaps, she 
might have coaxed John. 

John was homesick, too, and hurried 
the carpenters and painters till they made 
jokes among themselves abcut his im 
patience. The home was not home with 
Vina gone, and he thought perhaps she 
might get so used to living in a big house 
that she would never again care for the 
little house she had called home so long 

With fear and trembling he harne:sed 
the horse, put on hia best suit of clothes, 
and started for the poorhouse. ‘'She’s 
awful sot, an’ ef she’s tuk a notion she’s 
a going ter live in that big poorhouse, 
nothin’ll fetch ’er back. Mebbe if I told 
her I'd build a house next year, she’d 
come.” So he tried to go over all the 
argument she would use with the woman 
who was more ready to return than he 
could possibly be to have her. 

She sat on the back porch knitting, 
when Mrs. Grove called her to answer the 
door-beli, for her hands were in the bread. 
John Weeks’s argument fied, for Malvina 
threw her arms around his neck and 
sobbed : 

‘I’ve been so lonesome, oh, Jobn!” 

And he patted her shoulder and said, 
**So’ve I, Viny, so’ve I.” 

Then when she could think she said, 
with a curious expression on her face, 
‘*Have you come to stay ?” 

‘No. I say, Viny, I’m willin’—I’ll do 
anything—lI’ll build a house if you'll only 
come back to live. Mis Smith can’t 
make bread fit to chew!” 

Happy woman that went riding down 
the valley by John’s side, and told him of 
her stay in the poorhouse. Happy John 
when they came out beyond the woods, 
and the cottage with its new paint and 
bright blinds looked at them, for then 
Viny put her head down on his shoulder, 
and cried that she would never go away 
again, and that it was all wrong for her 
to go when she did. 

And he said very gruflly, “It was all 
right, and she could go again whenever 
she wanted to, if she’d only come back 
when he come after her.” 

She does not look longingly at the big 
poorhouse now, and John never mentions 
it. Malvina has had the sewing circle 
meet in the parlor, and she took them all 
over the house, and showed them the new 
paint and paper, till some one declared, 
“John Weeks couldn’t be called stingy 
about the house, anyway.” 

Vina repeated it to him, with this ad- 
dition: ‘‘I do like to have folks think wal 
of ye, John.” — The Household. 
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DEACON SMALL ON THE ATLANTA 
CONVENTION, 





BY MRS. MARION MORGAN BUCKNER. 

“It’s simply disgraceful, a shame to 
women folks!” and old Jerry Small threw 
down his newspaper with a snort of con- 
tempt. 

‘What is it?’ calmly irquired John 
Newman, who had stopped to hand in the 
mail and warm his feet after his cold ride 
to the station. 

‘Why, this here thing about women 
votin’. They’ve actually had the insur- 
ance to hold a convention in Atlanta. I 
never heard of such carrying on in all my 
born days!” 

‘Well, what’s wrong about that? I 
think they were women who seemed to 
know pretty well what they were doing, 
and there is no doubt but that great 
good will result from their meeting.” 

“What! Do you mean that you ap- 
prove of such scandalous doin’s?” Old 
Jerry’s eyes snapped viciously, and he 
went cn: ‘*Why, its agin’ all Bible teach- 
in’s. Don’t Paul say women must keep 
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silent, and aint it plain all thr: ugh the | 
Scripter that women must not git beyond 
their sphere?” 

‘**Paul was awise, good man, but the 
world has been moving since Paul’s day, | 
and the law he laid down for women then | 
hardly applies to women of the nineteenth | 
century.” 

‘I tell you Paul was right in everything 
he said, and his law holds good as lovg as 
the world stands,” and Mr. Small pounded 
on the arm of his chair impressively. 

John Newman looked up with a sly 
twinkle in his eye as he said, ‘Paul also 
advocated a single life, and you've got 
your third wife. How do you reconcile 
that to your conscience ?” 

*‘Oh, that’s a different thing altogether,” 
he replied, changing his position uneasily. 
‘I’m referrin’ to this woman business. 
Paul says plainly for them to keep silence, 
and here they are makin’ speeches, offerin’ 
prayer, and getten’ so far outen their 
sphere that I’m afraid they'll never find 
the way back agin.” 

‘**Paul also says,” continued John New 
man, ‘' ‘There is neither male nor female, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ Don’t 
you suppose women think of that when 
they demand the ballot? We also read 
that ‘it is not good for man to be alone.’ ” 

‘**Well, here’s one thing that will stump 
you,” said old Jerry, a look of triumph in 
his face. ‘‘How about fightin’? If they 
vote, they'll have to serve in the army.” 

‘*Why should they ?” coolly asked New- 
man. ‘Hardly one man inten goes into 
the army. Ministers, teachers, physician 
and all over and under a certain age are 
exempt from service, and surely women, 
who raise the soldiers, should stay at 
home.” 

“That’s just it,” chuckled old Jerry, 
‘‘Women ought to stay at home and keep 
house, sew and cook and mind the young 
ones.” 

“Yet some of the most famous cooks 
and dressmakers in the world are men,” 
said John Newman, in a musing tone, as 
if talking to himself. “In Europe the 
women are the field hands. They are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
beasts of burden insome countries. They 
are out of their sphere decidedly when they 
do man’s work; but I have never known a 
man to make the slightest complaint on 
that score. When men can do women’s 
work and women can do men’s, why not 
give woman an equal chance in everything 
that will broaden her field of usefulness?” 
And he arose and began to draw on his 
overcoat. — 

“IT think it best for men to do the 
women’s votin’ for the good of the com- 
munity,” said old Jerry. 

‘*T saw an account of a murder the other 
day,” said Newman. ‘‘A man’s wife had 
killed another woman. What would you 
think of the jury if they decided to hang 
the husband, who had nothing whatever 
to do with the murder?” 

“Pd think they were a set o’ fools,” 
answered old Jerry. ‘‘Why should the 
man hang when the woman was guilty ?” 

“I don’t believe in capital punishment, 
so I don’t think that either should hang,” 
said Newman; ‘‘but you say men ought 
to do the women’s voting, and as you 
are a just man, | thought maybe you 
would think it no more than fair for a 





man to represent a woman when she is on 
trial for her life.” And he laughed as he 


| buttoned his comfortable overcoat close 


up to his chin. 

Old Jerry gave a little mirthless laugh, 
and reached for his pipe. ‘You don’t 
smoke yet?” 

“No, sir, I don’t use tobacco in any 
form.” 

‘‘Well, you'll take a drink with me to 
keep from freezing,” and he started 
toward the closet. 

‘No, sir,” said Newman, ‘‘I never drink, 
and I can stand heat or cold better than 
those who do drink. Good day, Mr. 
Small.” 

Old Jerry looked on in surprise as big, 
strong John Newman sprang lightly into 
his saddle and rode off, whistling a merry 
tune, as if he didn’t care a straw for the 
freezing wind that was blowing. 

‘*He doesn’t mind the cold any more 
than a polar bear,” and the old fellow 
hurried back to the fire, and crouched 
down shivering in the corner. ‘Ah, Liza 
Ann,’ as a rough-looking, untidy gir] came 
in with ap armful of wood, ‘‘make a good 
fire for your old daddy,” and he forced & 
cough and filled his pipe again. 

‘‘Dinner ready, old lady ?” he asked, as & 
woman with a careworn face came in and 
began to set the table. 

‘*No, it’s not ready,” she answered, tart- 
ly. ‘‘Do you suppose dinner can be on time 
when me and Liza Ann and Sue have had 
our hands full hanging up all that meat, 
sortin’ the pertaters, and doin’ two weeks 
washin’, to say nothin’ bout handling 
load of wood, and havin’ it all to cut up 
ourselves to keep from freezin’ this miser- 
able weather ?” 

“John Newman’s just left,” said old 
Jerry, anxious to change the subject. 

‘“‘What did he have to talk about?” 
asked Mrs. Small, the hard look on her 
face relaxing as she got her basket and 
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began to darn one of her husband’s huge 
socks. 

“Oh, nothin’ of any consequence. He 
didn’t stay but a few minutes, but it 
‘pears to me like John has got outen the 
right road, talks up for female suffrage 
like a regular puddin’ head. It’s plain 
that his wife has demoralized him ; puttin’ 
him up to all these new-fangled notions 
‘pout equal rights. He’s always ‘lowed 
his wife too much rope, and if she don’t 
hang herself yit, it’ll ’sprise me. In the 
fust place she don’t know how to manage 
them children, for she wants to keep the 
boys too close and give the girls too much 
swing. I was round at the post office one 
Saturday evenin’, and I saw her come in 
for the mail herself, instead of sending 
one of them boys; and while I was talkin’ 
to her, she explained that she had to come 
for the mail, as it was agin’ her rules to 
let her boys be out at the station when 
there was a crowd, as there generally is 
on Saturday. It wa’n’t no time after that 
when I passed her house and saw her girls 
ridin’ up and down the road on that 
scandalous bieycle, and I thought she 
lacked consistency; but she’s capped it 
all now when she has got poor John so 
henpecked that he’s willin’ for her to vote. 
The Bible states very plain that women 
must stay at home and raise chilJun, and 
let the man earn the livin’ by the sweat of 
his brow.” 

“Yes,” meekly answered Mrs. Small. 
“The Bible tells what is expected of 
women and men; but it hasalways seemed 
mighty hard to me that a woman must 
bear the curse that was put on man and 
her own also. I’ve had ten children, but 
I have never known the time when there 
wasn’t plenty of hard work for me to do, 
too. Asto women not wanting to vote, 
I think you’re mistaken; for I would like 


to vote, and there are plenty more 
who wouldn’t object to having their 
rights.” 


‘You want to vote?’ thundered her 
lord, staring at her in astonishment. 
“Don’t I feed you and clothe you and pay 
your doctor’s bills? That’s enough to 
satisfy any sensible woman. You’ll be 
wantin’ the moon next!” 

‘No, [ want nothing more nor less than 
my rights.” 

“Well” grumbled old Jerry, ‘‘you’re a 
fool, like the balance of women; they 
always was fools, and will be to the end 
of time. Fetch in the dinner, Liza Ann.” 
—Varnville (S. C.) Enterprise. 


er 
AT THE MANHATTAN LIBERAL CLUB, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘Lnose wno argue that women should 
not vote, because they would have a con- 
servative influence, should hear Mrs. M. 
P. Krekel lecture. She addressed the 
Manhattan Liberal Club at its last meet 
ing on the important subject: ‘Our 
Criminal Classes, How Produced, the 
Responsibility, the Remedy.” 

As some readers may not have heard of 
this society, I will explain that the object 
of the Manhattan Liberal Club is the 
diffusion of progressive thought and a 
comparison of views by lectures, discus- 
sions and books. It is said to be the old- 
est organization of the kind in New York 
City. It was founded in 1869. Among 





its former presidents were James Parton | 


and Horace Greeley. Dr. E. B. Foote, 
Jr., is now president. Women are well 
represented as officers and members. One 
of the vice-presidents, the treasurer, and 
the librarian are women. The meetings 
are held every Friday evening at eight 
o'clock in the German Masonic Hall, 220 
East 15th Street. 

To give an idea of the subjects 
discussed, the following is a list of the 
recent lectures: ‘‘Women as Delineated 
in Modern Literature,” by Sadakichi; 
“Shakespeare and Goethe,” by Thad- 
deus B. Wakeman; ‘*Walt Whitman,” by 
Rev. Mark St. ©. Wright. At the 
hext meeting ‘‘Associations and their 
Influence Upon Civilization” will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Holbrook. The system of 
having the one-hour lecture followed by 
a debate, which is closed by the principal 
speaker, gives more variety and is much 
More interesting than a formal lecture 
Without discussion. For some time I had 
intended to visit the club, which is gen- 
frous to the outside public in having a 
hall large enough to admit any that wish 
to attend, with an entrance fee of five 
cents for men and no fee for women. 

Mrs. Krekel’s subject, ‘‘Our Criminal 
Classes,” is one of great interest to me, 
and I particularly wished to hear what a 
Woman would say upon it in a progressive 
society. As she came upon the stage in 
the well-filled hall, she gained the atten- 
tion of all by her dignity and her clear, 
deliberate and impressive voice. She 
ttated the principles upon which criminal 
law is based. She showed how the treat- 
Ment of crime has progressed in propor- 
tion to the advance of civilization. She 
thowed the injustice and cruelty of many 
laws, citing how in past ages heroic acts 
‘ud loyalty to conscience had been pun- 

as crimes. She claimed that one of 
the greatest present evils is the lack of 


united legislation to prevent crime. The 
poor, the ignorant and the immoral should 
be taught and helped. There should 
be more reformatories and industrial 
schools. There should be laws prohibit- 
ing’ injudicious marriages. The moral 
and educated are responsible for their 
unfortunate fellow-beings. The best and 
and most forcible of her arguments, in 
which she is worthy the high regard of 
reformers, is that the morally sick should 
be treated by law and society as the phy- 
sically sick are treated by physicians and 
kind parents, that vengeance and punish- 
ment should be superseded by charity, 
and that the prevention of vice and the 
reform of the vicious should be the great 
objects of criminal law. 

Mrs. Krekel, as she states, is a free- 
thinker, and not a believer in current the- 
ology, which is of interest to those that 
argue on the conservatism of women. I 
have not heard her lecture on religion. If 
her views on that subject are as pro- 
gressive und eharitable as on criminal 
law, she will do much good by making 
them public. 

Do we not hear more, every year, of 
refined and intellectual women who are 
not believers in the old creeds, who do 
not accept existing society and law as 
perfect? Are not many of them earnest 
helpers in charities and reforms? 

THEODORE RITTER. 

New York City. 


—_———__~on—____—— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Ex-Senator Franklyn Howland contrib- 
uted an article in support of the municipal 
woman suffrage bill to the New Bedford 
Evening Standard. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon pub- 
lish ‘‘The Story of Christine Rochefort,” 
a novel by Mrs. Helen Choate Prince, 
a granddaughter of Rufus Choate, the 
famous lawyer. 


Miss Hapgood, who has visited Russia 
and written interesting articles on her 
observations there, has prepared a book 
entitled ‘*Russian Rambles,” which will 
be brought out next month by Houghton, 
Miffl in & Co. 

A visiter to the new wards for pauper 
women on Long Island found a delicious 
illustration of the power of public opinion 
concerning the needs of the aged poor of 
Boston. Beside every bedstead stood a 
nice new rocking-chair provided by the 
city, and supplied even before the beds 
are put in. Verily, the hand that rocks 
the cradle (or the chair) moves the board! 
—Boston Transcript. 


The Sixth District Kansas Equal Suf- 
frage Association held a successful two- 
days’ convention the last of February at 
Stockton. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Abbie A. Walch, 
Cedarville; vice-president, Judge C. W. 
Smith, Stockton; secretary, Mrs. J. Q 
Royce, Phillipsburg; treasurer, Mrs. C. 
W. Smith, Stockton. 

The Oberlin (O.) News calls attention 
to the influence of the late Theodore D. 
Weld as a student in Oberlin College. It 
Says: 

Although the question of admitting 
colored students to the college had been 
previously settled in the affirmative, it is 
probably true that the credit for the radi- 
cal position taken by the college and com- 
munity and maintained from an early 
date until slavery was abolished, is due 
more to the influence of Theodore D. 
Weld than to that of any other man. He 
not only aroused the people of Oberlin, but 
trained a corps of young men who went 
abroad and preached emancipation. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer has been in- 
strumental in getting up acourse of lectures 
on ‘**‘Woman’s Contribution to the Progress 
of the World,” under the auspices of the 
Rhode Island W. 8. A. The course began 
in Providence March 7 and will continue 
till April 25. March 7 the lecture was on 
‘Woman as Sovereign,’’ by Mrs. Abba 
Goold Woolson; March 14 on ‘‘Our Fore- 


| Mothers,” by Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake; 


March 28 will be ‘‘Women in the Anti- 
Slavery Struggle,” by Mrs. Lillie Chace 
Wyman; March 30, ‘‘Women in Our Civil 
War,” by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore; April 


| 3, **Women in Political Life,” by Miss 


Alice Stone Blackwell; April 10, ‘‘Women 
in Education,” by Miss Mary F. Eastman; 
April 18, ‘*Women in Literature” (speaker 
to be announced); April 25, ‘*‘Women 
Wage-Earners,” by Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer. The course thus far has been 
remarkably successful both in attendance 
and in financial receipts. 


The will of Moses Kimball, the founder 
of the Boston Museum and a former active 
business man of Boston, contains the fol- 
lowing public bequests: New England 
Hospital for Women and Children of Bos- 
ton, $5,000 for the founding of a free bed 
‘tag a memorial of my late dear mother, 
to be known as the Nancy Kimball Free 
Bed’’; $10,000 is also given the hospital 
for general purposes, and $1,000 toward 
the support of the medical dispensary. 
The remainder of the estate, after several 
bequests to relatives, is created a trust 
fund, and from the principal the following 





societies will each receive $5,000: New 


England Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, Home for Aged Men in Boston, 
Home for Aged Women in Boston, Boston 
Dispensary, Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, the Gwynne Tem- 
porary Home for Children, the New Eng- 
land Historical Genealogical Society, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union. The will also provides 
that the sum of $10,000 shall be divided 
among such other charitable societies 
or associations, other than those of secta- 
rian character, as the trustees shall select, 
and in such proportions as they deem best, 
but no more than $2,000 is to go to any 
one society. 





WOMEN ELECTED TO OFFICE. 


In addition to the list published last 
week, women have been elected school 
trustees at the Massachusetts town meet- 
ings as follows: 

Warwick, Mrs. F. W. Barr. 

Plainfield, Mrs. A. M. Cooley. 

Hadley, Miss M. L. Pasco. 

Athol, Ellen M. Bigelow. 

Dana, Miss M. J. Richardson. 

Leicester, Mrs. Frances E. Trask. 

Petersham, Miss Sarah Blanchard. 

Phillipstown, Mr3. Mary R. Chaffin. 

Boylston, Mrs. C. L. Williams. 

Ashburnham, Mrs. A. E. Merritt. 

Auburn, Mrs. E. L. Bancroft. 

Berlin, Mrs. A. R. C. Parmenter. 

Bolton, Mrs. L. L. Brigham. 

Northboro, Delia F. Corey. 

Paxton, Mrs. C. F. Flint. 

Trustees of Public Libraries: 

Warwick, Clara A. Jones, Gertrude E. 
Ball. 

Hardwick, Hannah Spooner. 

Handcock, Mrs. C. H. Wells. 

Goshen, Miss Fannie E. Hawkes. 

Blandford, Miss Bertha Emmons. 

Athol, Sarah L. Smith. 

Hull, Mrs. Wm. H. Litchfield. 

Abington, Alice A. Richardson. 

Sandwich, Alice R. Cook. 

Bellingham, Alice A. Burr, Sara T. 
Rockwood. 

Rockland, Angela W. Collins, Hulda B. 
Loud. 

Monterey, Amelia A. Bedwell. 

Boylston, Mrs. M. L. Kendall. 

Auburn, Miss Mary E. Perry. 

Barre, Mrs. C. W. Woods. 

Paxton, Mrs. John ©”. Moulton, Miss 
Nettie Williams. 

Princeton, Miss Sarah Skinner, Miss 
Sadie Brooks. 

Southboro, Mrs. W. B. Buck, Mrs. 
Chas. Temple, Mrs. G. Newton, Mrs. L. 
W. Newton, Lucy W. Fisher. 

Westminster, Miss Addie Brown, Mrs. 
S.C. Warner, Mrs. A. B. Hager. 

Overseers of the Poor: 

Lunenburg, Lucy A. Perrin. 

Petersham, Mrs. Charles Gay, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Ward. 





HUMOROUS. 


A gentleman writes to the Publisher's 
Circular ; ‘*While staying at a well-known 
seaside town, and inquiring at a book- 
shop there for ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,’ I was told they had not it, the 
vender being quite sure, as all the cookery 
books were kept together !”— Critic. 


A lady had been looking for a friend for 
a long time without success. Finally, she 
came upon her in an unexpected place. 
‘*Well,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve been ona 
perfect wild-goose chase all day long ; but, 
thank goodness, I’ve found you at last!” 


One day in a class in O!d Testament his- 
tory a Hampton boy announced that Adam 
was more to blame than Eve, and, when 
the surprised teacher asked him why he 
thought so, explained, ‘‘The serpent had 
to talk to Eve a long time, but Adam he 
eat it right up.” 


A Bismarck schoolma’am who had been 
telling the story of David ended it with, 
‘*And all this happened over three thou- 
sand years ago.” A little cherub, his blue 
eyes wide open with wonder, said, after a 
moment’s thought, “Oh, my, what a 
memory you have got!’’— Times. 


‘*Well,”’ said Mrs. Bruggins, after a solo 
by a fashionable church choir tenor, “‘if 
that aint the rudest thing I ever saw!” 
‘*What?’’ inquired her niece. ‘Why, 
didn’t you notice it? Just as soon as the 
young man began to sing, every other 
member of the choir stopped; but he went 
right through with it, and I must say I 
admire bis spunk.”— Washington Star. 


Shippen Clark (to his employer, leaving 
the office—Oh, Mr. System! Haven’t you 
forgotten your umbrella? It’s raining. 
Mr. System—Can’t help it. Ihave made a 
resolution to have one here and one at 
home, to provide for all emergencies. 
aad if I take this, they’ll both be at 
ome. 


Clergymen will appreciate the story 
Archdeacon Farrar tells of Charles Kings- 
ley, who used to approach the pulpit with 
fear and trembling. Kingsley said: 
‘*Whenever I walk = the choir of West- 
minister Abbey, I wish myself d-d-dead ; 
and, whenever I walk back, I wish myself 
m-m-more dead!” 


A visitor at Gray Gables last summer 
found Ruth Cleveland, the little daughter 
of the President, lying flat on her back in 
the nursery, crying silently and refusing 





to be comforted. “What is the matter?” 


asked the guest. ‘‘Toothache.” ‘But 
why do you not get up, my child? Don't 
lie there.” ‘*The toothache is too heavy,” 
sobbed Ruth. “I can’t carry it about.” 
Job himself in the first ages of the world 
found no better way to describe his mighty 
grief.— Youth's Companion. 





CURED OF RHEUMATISM. 


**T have been all run down in health and 
troubled with rheumatism for the past 
year. I have taken three bottles of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia and it has entirely 
cured me. I highly recommend it to any 
one suffering with rheumatism.” Wil- 
liam Buckley, 368 Sumner Street, East 
Boston, Mas3. 


Hoop’s PILts cure indigestion, sick 
headache. 

a ae 

THE attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of the Iowa Loan and 
Trust Co., in another column. The fol. 
lowing letter from the Treasurer of the 
State of Iowa will show the high char- 
acter of the Company and that it is 
thoroughly worthy the confidence of in- 
vestors, and we advise such to give Mr. 
Smith, the agent, an early call: 

State of Lowa. Office of Treasurer of State, 
Des Moines. 
Des Mornes, Ia, Fes. 3, 1892. 
To Whom it May Concern, Greeting: 

This certifies that I am acquainted with the 
officers of the lowa Loan & Trust Co., and take 
pleasure in recommending them to the business 
confidence of the world. 

The directors are men of unquestioned reputa- 
tion and stand at the head of the business 
“arena” of Iowa. 

The institution ranks among the first of its 
kind in the West and is noted for its business 
energy and fair dealing among men. 

Very respectfully, Byron A. Begson, 
Treasurer of State. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 


Woman’s JOURNAL OFrFice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, py teading Suffragists. 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Piain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
S. Clarkson, 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suftrage, 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,94. A four years’ 
ed course of Lectures, Quisses, gy | and 














ical work offers superior advantages to ents, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the publite 
CLARA MARSHALL, X. Dd. 


Hospi . Address 
Deas, 1818. 18th 8t. Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y, INFIRMARY, 


ter Sessi d October Ist; ending May, 1854. 
Lec 8 is Yabo. 








almost all the Hospitals 
an pensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information pry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dman, 
321 East 15th 8t.. New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P. M., Daily. Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 

women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her 
thorough Medical electrician. Her 

care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time bene given wholly to city practice, 

The Doctor’s free dis mesary for the poor is stil! 

continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to § P. M. 
lectures given Fridey evenings at 7, to girlie 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





ractice, also a 
treat for the 











The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty; DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


, Anew collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treat t in ical se ng and accompaniment, 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Buguisite musical settings of 

Heine’s tencer, passionate love lyrics, with effective 

i * em ments, Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
ostpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired positions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful sones. Engiien 
and German text. Vol.1 55 numbers; Vol. 2, 52num- 
bers. Each, heavy paper, 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. 
66 

From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of H: 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, ete. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Songs of Sleep.” 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest s lles 
tions extant. It is not a child’s book. oar — are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H. Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Send for descriptive ctroula: novelties in vocal 
and teabvemenied Gaaie * 

















50 cents; Boards, 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.”” For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. N. Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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DE. J. HEBER SMITH ON INSANITY. 


The following is from an address given 
to the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association last week Tuesday by Dr. J. 
Heber Smith, on ‘‘What are the Jeading 
causes of insanity among women? And 
will woman suffrage increase insanity 
among women?” 

Members of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association: I come before you 
with little other preparation than that of 
a busy life devoted for thirty years to the 
calling of a general practitioner of medi- 
cine, but as one who has been somewhat 
intimately associated with the study and 
treatment of the insane in this common- 
wealth, and with the establishment of the 
Westborough Hospital. 

Your chairman has invited me to tell 
what are the principal causes of insanity 
among women. During the debate in the 
Massachusetts Legislature last year, one 
of the members opposed to the bill to 
confer municipal suffrage upon women is 
quoted as having said very oracularly: 
‘Grant suffrage to women, and you will 
have to build an insane asylum in every 
county and establish a divorce court in 
every town. Women are too nervous and 
hysterical to enter into politics.”” The 
legislator who gave utterance to words 
in effect like these is manifestly incompe- 
tent to raise such an issue intelligently. 
In attempting to hinder legislative action 
(believed by our most enlightened citi- 
zens to promise increased security to our 
beloved institutions) by darkening counsel 
with such foolishness, this Representa- 
tive has uttered words that dishonor 
motherhood and all the women of his 
household. 

In passing, permit me to say that I have 
carefully read the names of those who 
voted for this bill, and the names, rich 
and declarative, of its opponents, and I 
love your cause all the better for the foes 
you make. The opposition to municipal 
suffrage in Massachusetts, it clearly ap- 
pears, is an interested opposition. It 
comes from the large cities and towns of 
the Commonwealth, from wards darkened 
by superstition and Old-World prejudices, 
and controlled by the liquor traffic. 

The half hour granted me will allow but 
the barest outline sketch of insanity and 
its causes, especially as likely to be af- 
fected by the enlarged and changing social 
conditions that the exercise of the suf- 
frage by women may bring. But I can 
not dismiss the honorable opponent of 
municipal suffrage for women who gave 
this expression ,of his tender solicitude 
for the brains of his feminine relatives 
without one little bit of quiet sarcasm. 
His saying seems like one attributed to 
Fabatus, who held that all seafaring men 
are mad. Said he: ‘The ship is mad, fur 
it never stauds still; the mariners are all 
mad, to expose themselves to such im- 
minent dangers; the waters are raging 
mad, in perpetual motion; the winds are 
as mad as the rest; they know not whence 
they come nor whither they go; and they 
are maddest of all that go to sea; for one 
fool at home they find forty abroad.” 

Insanity is a function of two variables ; 
there are two factors in its causation, 
and these two factors are complementary, 
namely, heredity and stress. In every in- 
stance there is discovered initial insta- 
bility of the highest nervous arrange- 
ments, and severe stress, without regard 
to sex. The question raised is whether, 
in the excitement incident to participation 
in municipal, or even national, elections 
in this republic, there is likely to be suf- 
ficient magnitude of stress to unbalance 
the nervous organization of women ; which 
is presumed, without warrant of facts, to 
be more fragile than that of men. 

The increasing frequency of insanity is 
an undoubted fact, but explainable only 
in a measure by advances in civilization. 
Statistics upon the increase and relative 
frequency of insanity are of little value 
except when covering stable and homo- 
geneous populations occupying a com- 
paratively limited territory. In illustra- 
tion of the increase of insanity, there is 
cited, for comparison between former and 
recent times, the little state of Schleswig- 
Holstein, where, in the year 1803, there 
were 11 to 10,000. In 1840, there were 28 
to 10,000. In 1880, there were nearly 34 
insane to 10,000 inhabitants. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the advance of civilization has pro- 
longed the life of the insane, and thus 
causes in part the apparent increase in 
their numbers. The disadvantages of our 
present civilization, acting with equal 
stress upon both sexes, are clearly evi- 
dent from the fact that the increase of 
mental disorders is coincident with the 
enormous increase in the population of 
large cities. 

The injurious factors offered by city life 
are bad hygienic surroundings, poverty, 
factory life, immorality, and the unmar- 
ried state. In great cities, even young 


girls are made to undergo the burden and 
stress of self -support, vemptations to 
drink, opportunities for immorality, in- 
citement to theft (or the choice of prosti- 
tution), provocation to rage, despair and 
suicide (or melancholia). 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 
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From a calm and unbiased survey of 
the whole field, it is questionable whether 
the religious and political convulsions of 
our times are truly causative factors. 
Religious questions absorb the public in- 
terest but languidly, and politics, yes, 
even revolutions are attended by such com- 
plicated factors that it is hardly possible 
to determine separately the real effect of 
the political condition. The influence of 
political and social changes upon mental 
disorders has proved even sanative and 
restraining, guarding against pronounced 
insanity by the mental excitement and 
occupation afforded by the troublous times. 
Improvement in food, clothing and dwell- 
ings, and the general sdvance in moral 
ideas through which right living and 
purity spring from simpler faiths and 
clearer vision, are fruits of advancing 
civilization, and possess incalculable po- 
tency to antagonize the spread of insanity. 

In general, statistics show no special 
tendency of any race to insanity, and 
this is also true of the different nationali- 
ties, when uninfluenced by exceptional 
conditions, such as immigration and 
swarming in unwholesome precincts, in- 
breeding and starvation. 

In men the more efficient and dangerous 
causes of insanity are the stress of pov- 
erty, drunkenness, and excesses, espe- 
cially those that give rise to sexual dis- 
orders, classed as among the most com- 
mon, and yet too often unrecognized, 
except by the medical profession, who 
maintain a discreet silence. 

Women are more endangered by preg- 
nancy and the puerperal condition, by 
nursing (in a few instances), and, unless 
carefully bred and well-derived, by un- 
satisfied sexual life. This latter factor it 
has seemed, on careful study, is more 
likely a symptomatic than a causative in- 
fluence. “According to the law of crossed 
heredity, and, at the same time, the pre- 
dominating influence of the father, in- 
sanity will be inherited somewhat more 
frequently by the female offspring. In- 
asmuch as periodical disorders as a rule 
are hereditary, the repeated number of 
admissions to asylums to which this very 
fact gives rise will in itself, apparently, 
increase still more the already more fre- 
quent affections of this kind in females. 
The fact that so many young girls are 
attacked by insanity must be attributed 
to a faulty education, rather than to un- 
satisfied sexual desire, inasmuch as many 
of these patients have hardly entered upon 
the period of puberty. In later years, 
the forces of impure heredity and wrong 
mating, or un-mating, and the evil effects 
of forced celibacy,are more pronounced in 
women than in men. 

In considering the causative influences 
of insanity, and of kindred nervous dis- 
orders, it is most important to study the 
prepotency of the inclinations of age. Jn 
childhood developed mental disorders are 
rarely found, as thought and volition are 
but imperfectly developing through a 
confusion of sensory impressions. But 
we observe enough of bad manners and 
naughtiness to give the refined a sense of 
repulsion only to be overcome by a spirit 
of strong faith and absolute consecration 
to high ideals. Children whose ancestors 
suffered from insanity, alcoholism, and 
other nervous diseases, not alone become 
delirious from ¢light causes, but are apt to 
bedepressed for a long time after exciting 
or disagreeable events of daily life. Men- 
tal work at school rapidly exhausts them ; 
fright and punishment excite them to a 
dangerous degree. Again, many show 
actual bodily degeneration, and among 
the poor and under-fed, especially, we 
observe idiocy. That which is inherited 
is not insanity, but an undue instability 
of nervous organization to resist outward 
influences. {Insanity and epilepsy are 
found to be hereditary, in something over 
twenty per cent. of the cases under treat- 
mentin publicinstitutions. Some alienists 
place the estimate as high as thirty, and 
even forty percent. Among the immedi- 
ate psychical causes of insanity in child- 
hood may be mentioned the horrors of 
unwise religious training, with its sugges- 
tions, fright and worry. 

Physiological development attending 
puberty gives a new and intense impulse 
to hereditary tendency, and mental dis- 
orders become more frequent. This period 
retains the instinctive manifestations of 
emotional life, and, in addition, there are 
vague sexual feelings whose end is indis- 
tinctly recognized, and which lead to per- 
verted interpretations and manifestations. 
There will now be noted violent outbreaks, 
fantastic moods, sudden action without 
motive, rapid changes of mood, apathy of 
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feeling, and the most superficial judgment 
of the consequenees of instinctive mani- 
festations. Mental diseases of young 
women at puberty exhibit with great 
frequeucy the usual signs of hereditary 
taint. Among these signs may be men- 
tioned: rapid improvement, frequent re- 
lapses and persistence throughout almost 
the entire life. It is at this period that 
we meet most frequently with hallucina- 
tions, disturbances of motion, temporary 
muscular rigidity, and other results of 
conditions grouped by alienists under the 


| term hebephrenia. At this period, girls 


are exposed to greater risks of mental 
disorder than boys, but after sexual ma- 
turity is established the danger is less for 
a number of years, until they reach the 
age when the requirements of life bring 
the impositions of wifehood and the wor- 
ries of maternity. 

It is a sad commentary on our poor 
humanity that the period of greatest 
bodily and menta) development shows 
the greatest frequency in the number of 
cases of commitment for insanity. It is 
now that the force of stress is most pow- 
erfully manifested from without, while 
the internal vital conditions are more 
innocuous. In old age it is the internal 
processes, such as ossification of blood 
vessels, that do the reason greatest harm. 
In mature life cares double, with increas- 
ing powers of resistance. Now, too, ex- 
cesses begin to indermine the nervous 
system, and alcoholism and syphilis need 
special mention. At the cessation of cat- 
amenial life, no harm results of necessity, 
nor mental retrogression, at least from 
internal processes. In many, a fuller men- 
tal development is noticed at the period 
called the menopause, and the tree of the 
life of the world, and of unnumbered 
ages, having ceased to shed her leaves, 
now puts forth her fronds in a purer air 
and in a higher light not of the common 
sunshine, that manifests the motherhood 
whose childbearing is redeeming this 
darkened planet. 

Society winks at wine-drinking, and the 
breath of these very legislators that pro- 
fess such concern for the brains of the 
dear sex, if seethed in politics, come to 
you redolent with whiskey and gin. Do 
these men not know that children pro- 
created during the drunkenness of other- 
wise healthy parents sometimes exhibit 
congenital mental and nervous disturb- 
For every woman made insane 
by going into politics, and this is spoken 
with the calm deliberation of the physi- 
cian who knows his ground, I will show 
these oracles, drunk with the exhalations 
of the pit, a score of children made im- 
beciles, deaf-mutes, choreic, frenzied, sui- 
cidal, by the excesses and debaucheries of 
married men. 

Woman is born with an inherited fully- 
formed nervous structure fitted for an 
equal part with man in social life, as 
witness the chronicles of the ages. To 
thwart her in the use of these functional 
possibilities is to defeat some part of her 
life, and to usurp the peace of mind of the 
best representatives of her sex. Like a 
bent spring, woman is suffering, under 
our higher civilization, from the energy 
of position, that is needing to be liberated 
and transformed to the energy of motion. 

Her nerve-cells are arranged with more 
density and compactness, and hence are 
capable of receiving and transmitting vi- 
brations with more certainty and swift- 
ness than the cells of man. This much 
decried, and yet dreaded, ‘‘intuition” of 
womanhood has a basis in her physical 
structure, of the nature of a fine electric 
plant. By it she ever catches aerial in. 
telligenves that startle her duller com- 
panion. She can never be finally deceived, 
for she is in connection with the over- 
soul and receives the mind of the Divine 
Spirit. Her voice is coming to be heeded 
in the councils of the State, as a modern 
Pythia. In the Dorian Temple of our 
newer republic,she looks across the sacred 
path and beholds the mountain peaks 
that enclose a continent. On their sum- 
mits she sees the bronze Victories and 
the brazen horses, with the innumerable 
golden statues of her heroic sons. But 
the scene of this modern Pythia’s utter- 
ances is not more changed from the sombre 
gorge of Delphos than the quality and 
sources of her inspiration. It is not the 
ravings of a frenzied somnambule, drunk 
with nitrous oxide from the exhalations 
of the sacred cave on the spur of Parnas- 
sus, to which we now attend, to create a 
loftier Republic. 

What care you, noble pioneers of wo- 
man suffrage, for your recent defeat in 
the legislative hall of Massachusetts? The 





silver moon suffered eclipse last Sunday 


evening. For a few brief hours her beauty | 


was hid by the shadow of darkness and 
in the sign of Virgo, type of purity and 
industry. But to-day she sweeps un- 
checked in the sign of the great zodiacal 
scalee, Libra, to show that heavenly 
justice holds an even beam. 

Thus should it be withthe State. There 
is an analogy here with nature, rich in 
suggestive patterns. As a fruit tree is 
trained by the gardener into what is called 
the ‘double oblique cordon,” so let it be 
ever with the advance of our republic. It 
is, with the fruit tree, a form having two 
main branches of equal size, and growing 
at equal angles with the horizontal. With 
the tree there is no difficulty in maintain. 
ing the equality between the size of the 
branches, as long as the angles at which 
they grow are equal. But if one branch 
be allowed to grow more erect than the 
other, it at once begins to predominate in 
size. The more upright branch not merely 
grows more quickly, but it diverts to its 
own use the sap that should have flowed 
to its companion, and thus retards her 
growth. The two branches of the State 
are manhood and womanhood; each mast, 
nay, will, in elaboration and growth, 
stand in harmonious and equal parallel, 
neither existing to itself, nor at the ex- 
pense of the other. In nature there is no 
fixed decree against equality of the sexes, 
no monarchical tyranny such as stupid re- 
ligious bigots have taught under the 
name of Christianity. In certain ancient 
chronicles, contemporary with the begin- 
bing of the Christian era, and found in 
the monastery of Himis, in Thibet, trans- 
lated into French by Nicholas Notovitch, 
it is written of Jesus, and without doubt 
truly, that be said, on seeing an old wo- 
man pushed aside: “It is not good fora 
man to push aside his mother so that he 
may occupy the front place which should 
be hers. Whoever does not respect bis 
mother, the most sacred being after God, 
is unworthy of the name of son. Respect 
woman, for she is the mother of the uni- 
verse, and the truth of divine creation lies 
in her. She is the foundation of all that 
is good and beautiful, as the germ of life 
and death. Upon her depends the whole 
life of man, for she is his moral and na- 
tural support in his labors. She gives 
birth to you amid suffering; by the sweat 
of her brow she attends your growth, and 
until her death you cause her the greatest 
anxiety. Bless her and adore her, for she 
is your only friend and support upon 
earth. Respect and defend her; in acting 
thus you will win her love and her heart, 
and you will please God, and many of your 
sins will be forgiven. ‘Therefore love 
your wives and respect them, for they 
will be mothers to-morrow, and later 
elders of a whole nation. Do not expose 
her to humilation, for thereby you humili- 
ate yourself, and lose the sentiment of 
love, without which nothing exists here 
below.” 

Our faith is as broad as the skies, and 
our gospel, compassed in four single 
words, ‘*For all, to all.’ This is the 
later gospel of the Divine Motherhood, 
sealed by the fire of the holy ‘‘spirit of 
truth,” which was promised by the Sav- 
iour of our race to show us all things. 


Dr. Smith, at the conclusion of his ad- 
mirable address, answered many inquiries. 
He recalled a hearing at the State House, 
in 1882, where the late Dr. Henry I. Bow- 
ditch, an eminent representative of the 
allopathic school of medicine, testified to 
the physical vigor and mental health of 
the noble band of women who were active 
ag speakers and workers in the anti-slav- 
ery reform. Interest in public questions 
and in public affairs outside of the home 
had proved, in the case of these women, 
he said, positively beneficial to health and 
promotive to longevlty. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS 





AND LEAGUES, 


Boston.—The League met at 3 Park 
Street, last Monday evening, the presi- 
dent, Miss L. A. Hatch, in the chair. In- 
strumental music was rendered by a trio 
of bright young people; Miss Hatch gave 
an account of the Atlanta convention, and 
Miss Blackwell read a number of letters 
received from Wyoming, expressing in- 
dignation at the remarks of Representative 
Dallinger in regard to the young women 
in that State. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 











N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 25, 
3.30 P. M. Mr. Geo, J. Pierce will speak on “The 
Scope of Botany.’”’ Wasson Afternoon at N, E, 
Women’s Club, Wednesday, March 27, at 3 P. M. 
Tickets 50 cents, at the Club rooms, Programme: 
Reading, by Mrs. Ana D, Hallowell, from unpub- 
lished Mss, of Mr, Wasson; reading of two or three 
pF me poems, and a few remarks, Mrs. Howe pre- 
siding, 





An American woman would like a position as 
companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Is 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 
disposition, and would make herself generally use- 
ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. A 
good home more an object than large wages. 
Address MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 

ass. 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as a 
companion for an invalid,as an amanuensis,or as a 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can Ge good references, 
Address Miss S.C, Crane, 7 t Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 





THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE—The Whitney Opera 
Company, in DeKoven and Smith’s famous 
romantic comic opera, ‘Rob Roy,” 
an engagement next Monday night. 
Company numbers over 100 singing and 
acting people, and includes in the ‘Rob 
Roy” cast some of the best-known and 
highest salaried lyric stars upon the comic 
opera stage. Manager Fred Whitne 
will bring to Boston the entire co 
opera plant, company, scenery, costumes, 
properties, electric and calcium effects, 
which New York audiences have been 
crowding to see for twenty-two weeks, 
The first act of ‘‘Rob Roy” takes place in 
1745, in the village of Perth, Scotland, 
The scene is a market place with a view 
of the Highlands in the distapce. The 
second act is ‘‘Rob Roy’s” retreat in the 
Highlands; the third, Stirling Gastle by 
moonlight. To produce these three mag- 
nificent sets three of New York’s most 
celebrated scenic artists were employed, 
A musical score of unsurpassed brilliancy, 
& libretto that sparkles with wit, a trio 
of comedians, whose every appearance is 
greeted with shouts of laughter, that’s 
**Rob Roy.” 

. ———>—_—— 

HOLiis StTrREEtT.—During the fourth 
and last week of his stay at the Hollis, 
Mr. John Drew will present Henry Guy 
Carleton’s comedy, ‘The Butterflies,” 
which had its initial presentation at the 
same house last season with marked suc- 
cess. The comedy has for its hero a 
spendthrift Bostonian, who rescues a girl 
from drowning and then falls desperately 
in love with her. The giri’s mother re- 
pulses the penniless suitor, his creditors 
pursue him, and he is kept in a peck of 
trouole, but wins the girl of his choice. 








LADIES purchasing gloves should make 
themselves acquainted with the very at- 
tractive stock of Miss Fisk, 44 Temple 
Place. It is always most satisfactory and 
at reasonable prices. 








pei VATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine, 
Highest references as to character and trust 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., WomAN’s JouRNAL Office 


BOSTON GOUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 
















MCKERSON PATENT BOQUGLT SHEARS ' 
a & SCISSOWRS. 
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THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenportlows 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE 





has received a very choice 
importation of 


GLOVES 


for Spring wear, and at vefy 
fair prices. 


C.H.Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Con gress St.,Bosto® 
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